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Save one-half cent per pie on your 
crusts alone—yet have flakier, more tender 
crusts than ever before. 


International’s Flaky Crust Pie Flour requires 

as much as 15% less expensive ingredients than 
ordinary flours—cuts production costs way down. 
The scientifically controlled protein content 

and uniform granulation of Flaky Crust 

make the difference. 


a International 


MILLING COMPANY 
General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 








Next time make it 
Flaky Crust—for crusts 
that are more tender 

and stay tender—longer 
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Both gluten strength 
and mellowness are 
found in the 98% ap- 

proved varieties of wheat 
we select from Nebraska. 
It is this diversification of 
types that allows us to blend 

a single flour from Nebraska 

wheats which has both spring 
and winter characteristics. It's 
called WISDOM Bakers Patent, 
and you should try it in your bakery. 


Flour Mills at: 
Omaha, Grand Island, 

Fremont, Nebraska and 
| Alabama Flour Mills Co. 
| Decatur, Alabama 


ELEVATOR STORAGE 
2,000,000 BUSHELS 





DAILY CAPACITY 9,500 CWTS. 





General Offices: Omaha, Nebraska 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 
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BECAUSE: 


We have been millers of 


BAKERY FLOURS 


for more than 50 years 














Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA ¢ LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
HARD SPRING AND HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
“WINGOLD” RYE FLOURS 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 
Wheat Washed with-Our Own Artesian Well Water. 








Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 












All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 ewts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 

















Exceptional Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE | 
THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 
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1 STAR 
\ ZYME 


The easy tablet way to 
guarantee enzyme-balance 





TRADE MARA 


















FUNGAL 
ENZYME 
¢ separate tablets—only amylase or only protease AMYLAS t 
e high potency—only a few tablets for 100-900 Ib. doughs TABLETS 













e tablets dissolve in water in seconds 
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tive SDIENTS Enzyme active ere?! 
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e can be dissolved in an emulsifier with yeast ‘nd other edible excipie™ FUNGAL 

¢ flexible enzyme-control for all flours including high glutens “hy bacinuracranes ee id p ENZYME P 
¢ eliminates diastatic malt o a ee ROTEAS 

e insures more uniform gas production a TABLETS ‘ ) TABLETS : 
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R e def 
"Wwe FDIENTs Enzyme activ® er 
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fille, ®spergillus ory? - 
©nd other edible ex¢'P 


e more uniform crust color a 
¢ better dough pliability and extensibility 
“ANUracrureD FO* 


AST @ propu’ 
MILWAUKEE wiscons'™ 


250 traBLet 


e produces additional softness in the bread crumb —_ ZA. 
ee 
e makes more uniform shaped loaves —— 


e reduces mixing time 


e eliminates tough, bucky doughs 


e in convenient 250 tablet tubes 


Fungal enzymes freed the baking industry from the many inconveniences of old-fashioned enzyme sources. Now for the first time, Red Star 
delivers all the advantages of fungal enzymes in their latest, most effective form—as separate, single-enzyme tablets. 








— Only separate STAR-ZYME A (amylase) tablets and separate STAR-ZYME P (protease) tablets can give the baker control over enzyme 








balance to meet any flour conditions—easily, economically, accurately! The STAR-ZYME tablet way is a sure way to better baked goods! 
: Write today for a free trial order. 


Only. STAR-ZYME separate tablees 
insure enzyme corlrol ! 




















RED STAR YEAST & PRODUCTS COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
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"| WANT FOUR LOAVES OF BREAD, A CHOCOLATE 
CAKE... AND A PAIR OF SANDMAN PILLOWCASES’ 


There, Mr. Baker, is the answer to your question: What is 


the best container in which to buy your flour? 

Specify Bemis Sandman Pillowcase Bags! Shake them out (not (. ; “BAG: 
: Y 

necessary to launder) and sell them over the counter for oF ae 


about 35 cents each. The store price for such quality pillow- 


* 
cases is 70 to 80 cents. Your customers will jump at the bar- 
gain and come back for more. . . and more bread and cake. e ~ 
You get back the full cost of the bag and save about 12 
General Offices — St. Louis 2, Mo. 


cents Cwt. on your flour cost as compared with throw- Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


away containers. 








RED STAR YEAST & PRODUCTS COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 
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Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, Nebr. 
In center background is the 
famous Nebraska Capitol building. 


4 MILLION BUSHELS 
AT OUR BACK DOOR 


With the recent completion of our new storage elevator, we 
now have facilities for the storage of 4,000,000 bushels of 


grain right at our mill. 


This is added assurance of an ample supply of choice quality 
wheat from which to mill the best of flour for our customers. 


GOOCH’S BEST 
Mert ce FLOURS 


GOMEC = AKSARBEN 


Goocu MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Daily Capacity 5,000 Cwts. Elevator Space 4,000,000 Bus. 
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THE 
WM KELLY 


MILLING 
COMPANY 





Bakers Key 


Every baker holds the key to his own business future and the future 
of the baking industry in the quality of products he produces. It is 
a mighty important responsibility. That’s why it is wise to start right 
oe! with a top quality flour like KELLY’S FAMOUS. 


wasn 
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Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HUTCHINSON, KARSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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For flour performance that’s 


close to miraculous in ie ae | S 
dependability, uniformity and CRE A M AF 

baking results, check with FLoy a 
your Commander-Larabee BLEACHED UNENRICHED 


* 
“"0Tacrens, — 


; Ctnerar Set COMPANY § 


representative before 


MINNESOT, 


. 
— & 


placing your next “== Coie 


flour order. SL ee. 







=) Commander-Larabee 


MILLING COMPAN Y 
A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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Comment... 
- - - by Cooley 











It’s well-known in the baking industry that 
those conventioneers you see at business meciings 
don’t really need to be there. They are already 
putting into practice the many suggestions for 
improving business methods 
and product quality they 
heard from last year’s ros- 
trums. 

Do the “smart operators” 
come to the convention pro- 
grams because they have 
more time to waste? More 
money to throw away on 
foolishness? More desire to be 
entertained at the expense of 
others? Of course this is silly, 
because the inexpert conven- 
tioneer is still up in his room 
preparing for another period of heavy nocturnal 
activity. 

Obviously, then, the convention programs are 
not completely to blame because the time of those 
present is always worth more than the time of 
those not there. Is it because the average baker 
goes to a convention to be entertained first and 
learn something second? You can bet your boots 
that the doctors learn new ways of doing things 
at conventions. The contractor who remodels 
your building paid attention to exhibits and dis- 
cussions at the last convention. The supermarket 
operators sleep very little in the meeting rooms. 
The citrus fruit people don’t have too much 
trouble getting tie-ins at the grass roots. 

Is it mere coincidence then that those groups 
aren't bemoaning the decline and fall of profits? 
Is it an accident that all these new ways of 
doing things result in fewer mistakes, better 
methods, and a lot more money? 

Is it at all possible that you could be wrong— 
that the best part of the convention day starts 
at 10 A.M. and ends at 4 P.M.? 





F. W. Cooley, Jr. 


% * ca 


The government says now there’s no such thing 
as a “summer slump.” The report says you can find 
94% of all Americans at home at any given time during 
June, July and August, and that in 1953, the retail 
sales volume for those months was exceeded only by 
December, October and May in that order. Last year 
June, July and August accounted for 25.3% of the 
year’s total retail volume. 


Quickies for public speakers: Woman walks 
into bakery, looks around on shelves, looks puz- 
zled. Points to shelf labeled, “Day-old bread, half 
price,”’ asks 

“I want a loaf of day-old bread. Where is it?” 

“I’m sorry, madam, we are all out for today.” 

“Well, will you.save me some tomorrow ?” 


ok 


Industrial technology provides the extra food on 
the table, the extra mile on the speedometer, the extra 
dollar in the wallet. It is the extra bushel in the barn, 
the extra suit in the closet, the extra diploma at com- 
mencement time. It is extra hours of leisure, the extra 
years of health and of life, and the extra measure of 
security. (Henry B. DuPont, E. 1. DuPont de Nemours 
& Co.) 

* oe oR 

Have you heard about the guy who went broke 

because he was loving beyond his means? 


# * a 


Thanks for reading. See you next month. 


~ Freak. Joelnas 


Mr. Crumb... 
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Trade Pulse 

















“Don’t you dare compliment me on a job well 
done!” 


Editorials... 


Ten Cents Worth of Bread 


OO INFREQUENTLY do we see in print or 

hear over our loud speakers all that can be 
truly said of what a bargain we have in bread. Too 
often, on the contrary, the emphasis is upon what 
bread isn’t rather than upon what it is. In Today’s 
Health, a popular magazine published by the 
American Medical Assn., there is an excellent ex- 
ample of what kind of a story can be told—as it 
ought to be told—about the really sensational val- 
ues we have in the wheaten loaf. 

“Some people,” write Dr. James R. Wilson and 
his wife, Anna May, contributors to Today’s 
Health, “seem to think that calories are all that 
wheat provides. But such is far from true. If you 
give up bread when on a reducing diet, you deny 
yourself an inexpensive source of a number of 
things your body needs. While it is true that half 
a pound of plain baker’s bread supplies about 600 
calories, that certainly isn’t all you get for your 
money. There are bonuses. Along with those cal- 
ories there is protein, a considerable and signifi- 
cant amount of protein. It is erroneous to think of 
protein as just another name for meat. 

“All of the essential amino acids (the building 
blocks of proteins) are found in the proteins of 
both wheat and bread. But, although all the es- 
sential amino acids are represented in wheat, the 
quantity and proportions are such that wheat pro- 
tein requires supplementation with animal proteins 
such as occur in milk, eggs, meat, fish and poultry. 
When eaten along with these animal foods it is 
safe and economical to supply one-half to two- 
thirds of the body’s protein needs from plant 
sources. 

“At current prices, 10¢ worth of bread will give 
you almost one-third of this daily recommended 
allowance of protein while also supplying 600 food 
calories, which is about one-fourth the caloric 
needs of an office worker. Wheat protein today is 
considerably less expensive than protein in the 
form of meat. Wheat proteins are a real bargain.” 

Dr. Wilson and his wife offer pungent reflec- 
tions upon some of the common fallacies about 
bread. For example: “It seems to be the opinion 
of some folks that just because nature put bran 
as the covering on the wheat berry all of us should 
eat it. But this logic is not sound. If it were, we 
would be trying to eat the shells of English wal- 
nuts as well as the meat.” Another: “There has 
been much loose talk about wheat germ. It has 
been called a wonder food or a magic food. Such 
talk is quite ridiculous.” 

The summing up is succinct: “Bread does not 
supply all essential nutrients. No food does .. . 
Wheat plays an important role in our basic econ- 
omy. Its cost is no measure of its importance as a 
part of the good diet.” 


GEN. WALTER BEDELL SMITH, who re- 
tired as Under Secretary of State Oct. 1, was 
elected vice chairman of the board of directors 
of American Machine & Foundry Company Oct. 
5. In announcing Gen. Smith’s election, MORE- 
HEAD PATTERSON, chairman and president, 
said that he would have broad administrative 
duties and would play a key policy-making role 
in the company. 


DAVID O. CLARK has been appointed 
vice president and general manager of the 
Southern Biscuit Co., Richmond, Va. Mr. 
Clark was formerly general manager of the 
Weston Biscuit Company, Inc., Passaic, 
N.J. division. 


The appointment of DELBERT N. PITMAN 
as general manager of J. C. Pitman & Sons Com- 
pany, Inc., Concord, N.H., is announced by the 
board of directors. Other appointments confirmed 
were: DONALD R. PITMAN, finance manager; 
JAMES H. GARNS, results and evaluation man- 
ager; WAYNE BALLARD, production manager, 
and DON LUTZE, design engineer. 


The appointment of WEB LESLIE to 
the sales staff at Milprint, Inc., Milwau- 
kee, has recently been announced by BERT 
HEFTER, vice president and general sales 
manager. Mr. Leslie will be located in a 
Wisconsin territory. He formerly worked 
in Milprint’s national sales department. 


JAMES O’CONNELL has been promoted to 
manager of the Helena, Mont., plant of Eddy 
Bakeries, Inc., it was announced by JOE McVEY, 
vice president of the firm. Mr. O’Connell is a son 
of J. E. O°;CONNELL, president of Eddy Bakeries. 


J. Y. HEWITT, vice president in charge 
of sales at the Herman Body Co. in St. 
Louis, has announced the appointment of 
BURTON W. MAYFIELD to head the re- 
frigerated body division of the company. 
Mr. Mayfield was formerly assistant to 
the head of that division of the Herman 
Body Co. 


LEO DAVIDSON is the new production man- 
ager for the Ideal Baking Co., Panama City, Fla. 
He comes to Panama City from Amory, Miss., 
where he was engaged in the baking business. 
LOUIS LEE, whom he replaces, was transferred 
to the firm’s plant in Anniston, Ala., where he 
will serve as production superintendent. BILLY 
WICKER, who has been foreman of the Panama 
City plant has been named superintendent in 
another unit, the Capital City Bakeries, Tallahas- 
see. 


WOLFGANG TITKIN, controller, 
Doughnut Corporation of America, New 
York, has been elected to membership in 
the Controllers Institute of America. 
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THE AMERICAN BAKER 


American Bakers Assn. 
Completes Convention Slate 


CHICAGO—Speakers from within 
and outside of the industry head- 
line the wholesale cake branch ses- 
sion which opens the four-day 1954 
convention of the American Bakers 
Assn. in Chicago Oct. 16. 

The call to order and opening re- 
marks at 10 a.m. in the assembly 
on the mezzanine floor of the Sher- 
man Hotel will be made by the chair- 
man of the branch, L. J. Nieman, 
sales manager of the American Bak- 
eries Co., Chicago. 

The first event on the afternoon 
schedule is a panel discussion on 
“New and Modern Packaging” with 
Charles J. Lingelbach of the Mara- 
thon Corp., Menasha, Wis., as the 
moderator. The panel will be made 
up of various representatives in the 
packaging field. 

Fall and winter baked foods will 
be the major subject for discussion 
at the retail branch session during 
the ABA convention. 

The session will start at 2 pm., 
Sunday, Oct. 17. Otto L. Bergt, 
Metz Bakery, Chicago, is chairman. 
The Associated Retail Bakers of 
Greater Chicago sponsors this meet- 
ing. 

The Multiple-Unit-Retail branch 
session Tuesday, Oct. 19, will con- 
centrate its subject matter on fac- 
tors of keen interest at the point of 
sale. Robert C. Awrey, Awrey Bak- 
eries, Detroit, Mich., is chairman of 
the multi-unit-retail session. Meet- 
ings will start at 10 a.m. in the Old 
Chicago Room of the Hotel Sherman. 

The young executives of the bak- 
ing industry will meet for breakfast 
and an informal discussion of their 
mutual problems and ideas Monday, 
Oct. 18, at 8 a.m., in the Crystal 
Room of the Sherman Hotel. The 
meeting is for bakery executives 40 
years of age and under. Chairman of 
the event will be Richard O. Worland, 
vice president of Dietzen’s Bakery, 
Kokomo, Ind. 

A featured speaker at the break- 
fast will be Sid Luckman, quarter- 
back coach of the Chicago Bears. 
Mr. Luckman will speak on “Pro- 
fessional Football of Today.” 

The annual meeting of members 
of the American Institute of Bak- 
ing will be held Monday, Oct. 18, at 
3 p.m. at the institute building, 400 
E. Ontario St., Chicago. 

Authorities will appraise the ac- 
tivities of the American Institute 
of Baking and give objective reports 
on their scope and value. 

The Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry, Inc., has announced the 
scheduling of Dr. Preston Bradley, 
nationally known radio orator and 
author, as guest speaker for its an- 
nual breakfast meeting in the Grand 
Ballroom, 8 a.m. Oct. 19. 

J. U. Lemmon, Jr., Doughnut Cor- 
poration of America, will serve as 
chairman of the meeting. Reports 
will be given by president Carl W. 
Steinhauer, Union Steel Products, Al- 
bion, Mich.; John A. Kleutsch, Chap- 
man & Smith, Chicago, chairman of 
the nominating committee, and Pe- 
ter Pirrie, Bakers Weekly, New York, 
chairman of the auditing committee. 

The problems in _ house-to-house 
sales and their solutions will get a 
thorough airing during the ABA 
house-to-house branch session at 10 
a.m. Tuesday, Oct. 19 in the Crystal 
Room of the Sherman Hotel. Guy T. 
Shiverdecker, president and general 
manager of National Home Baking 





Co., Dayton, Ohio, as chairman, will 
give the call to order. 

A speaker will be H. J. May, man- 
ager of Fischer’s Bakery, Inc., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, whose talk is entitled 
“We Still Have Problems.” Mr. May 
will be followed by George J. Miller, 
manager of the house-to-house divi- 
sion of Awrey Bakeries, Inc., De- 
troit, whose talk is “This Job Can 
Be Done.” 

Marketing, packaging and produc- 
tion problems of the wholesale pie 
business will be discussed during the 
joint meeting of the Wholesale Pie 
Branch and the National Association 
of Wholesale Pie Bakers at 10 a.m. 
in the Jade Room of the Sherman 
Hotel, Tuesday, Oct. 19. After the 
welcome by the branch chairman, 
Don F. Copell, Wagner Baking Corp., 
Newark, N.J., Ralph S. Herman, di- 
rector of bakery sales service, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn., 
will discuss ‘“‘The Wide Open Market 
of Pie Bakers.’’ Other speakers during 
the morning session will be: Charles 
J. Lingelbach, Marathon Corp., Me- 
nasha, Wis., “Pie Packages That Will 
Sell More Pies’; Monroe Boston 
Strause, pie consultant, San Diego, 
Cal., “Pineapple Pies’; and Dr. G. 
M. Dack, director, Food Research 
Institute, University of Chicago, who 
will give a report on research. The 
morning sessions will close with a re- 
port on American Institute of Bak- 
ing research on pies by Dr. Anthony 
Castellani of AIB. 

Virtually every aspect of the whole- 
sale bread business will be examined 
at the day-long wholesale bread 
branch session Oct. 19. The meeting 
will begin at 10 a.m. in the Louis 
XVI Room of the Sherman Hotel. 
Chairman of the 1954 convention 
committee, Albert Gordon, president 
of the Gordon Bread Co., Los An- 
geles, will welcome those attending. 
Following, C. J. Downing, branch 
chairman and president of Old Home- 
stead Bread Co., Denver, Colo., will 
address the meeting. 

Winding up the morning session 
will be a panel discussion on the five 
day week of sales employees. J. A. 
Smith, vice president of W. E. Long 
Co., Chicago, will be moderator. 
Serving on the panel will be: James 


NEW YORK SPECIAL 


NEW YORK—The New York Spe- 
cial, all- Pullman streamliner, will 
leave Grand Central Station here at 
3:30 p.m. (E.S.T.), Oct. 16, for the 
1954 American Bakers Assn. conven- 
tion at Chicago. 

The streamliner is scheduled to 
make three other stops in the state, 
leaving Harmon at 4:15 p.m., Albany 
at 6:20 p.m., and Buffalo at 11:40 
p.m., arriving in Chicago at 7:30 a.m. 
(C.8S.T.), Oct. 17. 

Those desiring reservations or in- 
formation should contact Claude A. 
Bascombe, Standard Brands, Inc., 595 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


J. Bresnahan, assistant to the di- 
rector of labor relations, Interstate 
Bakeries Corp., Kansas City, Mo.; 
Ray J. Murray, vice president, Ward 


Baking Co., Chicago; Charles C. 
Slater, Baking Industry Economic 
Survey, Northwestern University; 


Hyman Waitzman, regional manager, 
American Bakeries Co., New York 
City and Gerard R. Williams, presi- 
dent, Williams Baking Co., Scran- 
ton, Pa. 





BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





American Bakers 
Cooperative Reelects 


Carl W. Swanson 


NEW YORK—tThe American Bak- 
ers Cooperative, Inc., held its fifth 
annual conference at the New York- 
er Hotel, Sept. 20-23. 

The first day’s session consisted of 
a formal meeting of the stockholders 
and directors under the leadership of 
Carl W. Swanson. The following of- 
ficers were reelected: 

President, Carl W. Swanson, presi- 
dent of Worcester Baking Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass.; vice president, William 
D. McIntyre, president of Tender 
Krust Baking Co., Eau Claire, Wis.; 
treasurer, Raymond W. Payette, 
president of Girard Baking Co., 
Burlington, Vt., and executive secre- 
tary, John E. Lange, general manager 
of American Bakers Cooperative, Inc., 
Teaneck, N.J. 

Directors appointed were: C. S. 
Van Vlack, president of Van Vlack 
& Gamba, Inc., Auburn, N.Y.; George 
Emrich, vice president of Emrich 
Baking Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Joseph Giusti, director of Giusti Bak- 
ing Co., New Bedford, Mass., and 
Clement F. Harris, vice president of 
Harris-Boyer Co., Johnstown, Pa. 

Mr. Lange, key-noted all subjects 
covered. John T. McCarthy, Jersey 
Bread Co., Toledo, director of cost 
control, spoke on, “Tax Thoughts 
Under the New Revenue Code.” Ed- 
ward S. Mack, director of the pro- 
duction control department, held a 
production session which included a 
talk by L. F. Marnett, director of 
the C. J. Patterson Co., whose sub- 
ject was, “Flour Quality Control and 
1954 Crop Flours.” 

M. J. Swortfiguer, American Dry 
Milk Institute, past president of the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers, discussed “The Stable Fer- 
ment Process.” Peter Pirrie, vice 
president and engineering editor of 
Bakers Weekly, discussed the “stable 
ferment process” as well as a talk 
on, “engineering and sanitation as- 
pects of the stable ferment.” Howard 
Kramp, A.B.C. production service- 
man, spoke on “Sanitation As We 
Find It.” 

Joseph J. Kozak, merchandising 
director, gave a “Report from Your 
Merchandising Department.” Robert 
Sweeney of the Premier Supply Co. 
and formerly connected with the bak- 
ing industry, a talk “The Case of 
John P. Kilkare,” dealing with bak- 
ery personnel. 

The 1955 advertising campaign was 
unveiled by Mr. Kozak. The cam- 
paign covered all media and mem- 
bers had a preview of what’s in 
store for the immediate future. 
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DUNWOODY EXPANDS 

MINNEAPOLIS—On Sept. 27, 22 
men from various parts of the U.S. 
enrolled in the Dunwoody Baking 
School, Dunwoody Industrial Insti- 
tute, Minneapolis, Minn. This makes 
a total of 76 men enrolled in the bak- 
ing department of the school. 
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Plans Under Way 
For 1955 Census 
Of Baking Plants 


WASHINGTON — The Bureau of 
the Census is now working out its 
plans for taking the census of the 
entire baking industry next year, 
since Congress just before its ad- 
journment appropriated money for 
1955 censuses of manufacturing and 
distribution, the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America points out. 

Single-unit retail bakeries will be 
included, as they were in 1948, in the 
Census of Business. Other bakeries 
will be covered by the Census of 
Manufactures, as they were in 1947. 
Although all the baking industry still 
is not to be covered in one Census, 
as long urged by both ARBA and the 
American Bakers Association, both 
the business and manufacturing cen- 
sus this time will cover the same 
year, and to the extent practicable, 
the same information will be called 
for in both. 

Thus, the industry will have the 
advantage of having figures from ail 
bakeries for the same year, and the 
Census Bureau will get out a special 
report combining the bakery figures, 
so as to give as complete a report 
on the baking industry as a whole 
as possible. 

The plan is to use for single-unit 
retail bakeries a somewhat shorter 
and more simplified form than will 
be used for other bakeries. These 
forms will be used in collecting in- 
formation from a certain percentage 
of single-unit operators, but not all 
or even half of them. The rest of 
the single-unit retail bakeries will be 
covered on the basis of still another 
and simpler form, generally similar 
to that which will be used for some 
other retail businesses. Then, on this 
statistical base the Census Bureau 
expects to project reasonably accur- 
ate estimates of information com- 
parable to that which will be actual- 
ly assembled in greater detail from 
the rest of the industry. 

Since next year’s census will be 
based on 1954 operations, there will 
be a problem in knowing what in- 
voices, receipts, sales and other rec- 
ords to carry over until the census 
has been completed. Records used for 
tax purposes will of course be helpful 
in providing the information needed 
by the Census. 

Because of the importance to the 
industry of having complete and up 
to date information about the bak- 
ing industry, ARBA, in a bulletin to 
its membership, urged the fullest co- 


_operation in this census taking. 








Kansas City Symposium on 
New Flour Set for Oct. 7 


KANSAS CITY — The annual new 
crop flour meeting sponsored by the 
Kansas City section of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists and 
the Midwest Bakers Allied Club will 
be held at the Hotel Bellerive in 
Kansas City Oct. 7. A luncheon will 
be served at 12:15 p.m. and the busi- 
ness session widl follow. 

Milling and baking characteristics 
of the 1954 winter wheat crop will 
be analyzed by a panel consisting of 
recognized experts in flour and bread 
production. Three bakers and three 
millers will participate in the panel. 
Reservations are being accepted by 
John Gray, Ekco Products Co., 1325 
Atlantic, North Kansas City, Mo. 
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William J. Colby 


William J. Colby, 
Baking Leader, Dead 


ATLANTA—William J. Colby died 
at his home in Birmingham, Ala., 
Sept. 21. Mr. Colby had served the 
baking industry of the South for 
many years. 

An active association worker, his 
name topped the list of those who 
would really give time, effort and 
financial support to a worthy indus- 
try endeavor. He served several terms 
as a member of the board of gover- 
nors, and a term as president of the 
Southern Bakers Assn. During his 
term the office of the Southern Bak- 
ers Assn. with a permanent and full- 
time secretarial staff was established. 


The Colby brothers, Earle and Bill, 
established the Ambrosia Cake Co. 
in 1925. They worked together and 
developed a 3-plant business in the 
South covering most of the south- 
eastern states. This business was sold 
to Interstate Bakeries, Inc., early in 
the year. 

Mr. Colby is survived by his widow, 
Mrs. Grace Colby, a daughter and 
son-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. William Ma- 
loney and their children, of Mobile,. 
Ala.; Mrs. Charles A. Green, of Hol- 
yoke, Mass., a sister, and Mrs. Earle 
Colby, the widow of his brother Earle, 
who died June 1 this year. “The 
Southern Bakers Assn., its officers 
and its members have sustained an 
irreparable loss in the passing of 
these two sincere, hard-hitting mem- 
bers. They will be sorely missed in 
this industry and its association ac- 
tivities,’ E. P. Cline, secretary-treas- 
urer of the SBA, said on behalf of the 
membership. 
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N.Y. Production Men 
Elect New Officers 


NEW YORK—New officers of The 
Metropolitan Bakery Production 
Club are Jack Neaves, Harrison 
(N.J.) Bakery, president; D. R. Rice, 
Continental Baking Co., New York. 
first vice president; Frank McClymer, 
Standard Brands Inc., New York, sec- 
ond vice president and program chair- 
man; W. H. Welker, Swift & Co., 
Newark, N.J., secretary; Henry Voll, 
Bakers Weekly, New York, treasurer; 
and Fred Braun, Jones Pies, Inc., 
Hillside, N.J., and Glenn Strachan, 
Ward Baking Co., New York, as ad- 
ditional members of the executive 
committee. 
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Labeling Rules 
On Low Sodium 
Bread Changed 


WASHINGTON — The Food and 
Drug Administration has amended 
its dietary labeling regulations inso- 
far as they apply to “salt free’ or 
low sodium content foods designed 
for dietary purposes. 

The new requirements, which were 
effective Sept. 30, 1954, read as fol- 
lows: 

Sec. 125.9 Label statements re- 
lating to certain foods used as a 
means of regulating the intake of 
sodium in dietary management. If 
a food purports to be or is repre- 
sented for special dietary use by 
man by reason of its use as a means 
of regulating the intake of sodium 
or salt (sodium chloride), the label 
shall bear a statement of the num- 
ber of milligrams of sodium in 100 
grams of the food and a statement 
of the number of milligrams of sodi- 
um in an average serving of the food. 
The average serving shall be ex- 
pressed in terms of a convenient 
unit or units of such foods or a con- 
venient unit of measure that can be 
readily understood and utilized by 
purchasers of such food. For ex- 
ample, an average serving might be 
expressed in terms of a number of 
slices, cookies, wafers, etc., 

The American Bakers Assn. said 
in a bulletin that its Wasington office 
had been advised by the Food and 
Drug Administration that breads 
made without added salt should not 
be labeled “Salt Free Bread” since 
there is present some sodium, i.e., 
salt, in flour and also in milk when 
used. The proper name for such die- 
tary bread would be “Low Sodium 
Bread.” In addition, to comply with 
the new regulation, a statement such 
as the following should be on the 
label, “Contains no more than— 
milligrams of sodium per 100 grams. 
Each slice contains approximately 

—milligrams of sodium.” While it 
is not necessary to have the precise 
amount of sodium content set forth, 
it should bear a reasonable relation 
to the number of milligrams actually 
present in each 100 grams of the 
bread. 

The words “No added salt” may be 
used on the label if desired. This, 
however, is not required. The term 
“enriched” may not be used in the 
labeling of the low sodium breads, 
since added salt is one of the re- 
quired ingredients for “enriched” 
bread. However, the bread itself may 
be enriched and the customary diet- 
tary statement for enrichment should 
then appear on the wrapper. 

Since such a bread is not a stand- 
ardized bread, the ingredients must 
be listed on the label. The foregoing 
requirements should be kept in mind 
when ordering new wrappers for this 
type of bread, the ABA said. 
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Oklahoma Bakers Plan 


Oct. 27 Convention 


OKMULGEE — The Oklahoma 
Bakers Assn. will hold a convention 
at the Oklahoma School of Baking 
here Oct. 27, according to an an- 
nouncement by the officers and John 
Cc. Summers, manager of the baking 
department of Oklahoma A & M Col- 
lege school of technical training. 

One of the demonstrations, slated 
to take place early in the morning, 
will be on the new fermentation pro- 
cesses in bread production. 
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ANSWERING THE FADDISTS — Newspaper publicity has taken the side 
of the milling and baking industries recently, with editors using material 
supplied by the Wheat Flour Institute. Two articles in the Chicago Daily 
News pointed out that faddist diets and food fallacies can bring physical 
harm to dieters, and that enriched bread deserves a place in every diet. 
Isabel du Bois, food writer, said, “Don’t worry about your bread—it has in it 


what you need.” 





W. E. Long Co. Sponsors 


Production Conference 


CHICAGO—A conference for bak- 
ery production men will be held under 
the sponsorship of the W. E. Long 
Co. at the Bismarck Hotel here Nov. 
1-3. 

The purpose of the conference is 
to provide clients of the W. E. Long 
Co. with an opportunity to study im- 
provements in operational methods 
and to become better acquainted with 
new developments in bakery produc- 
tion, according to Rowland J. Clark, 
director of the Long products control 
department, who will serve as gener- 
al chairman of the conference. 

Two new developments to be dis- 
cussed on the program are: The 
ADMI Stable Ferment Baking Pro- 
cess, presented by Lester McLaren 
of The American Dry Milk Institute; 
and the Bulk Handling of Flour, to be 
discussed by Ralph S. Herman, vice 
president of General Mills, Inc. 

“Baking Fresh Flour vs. Baking 
Aged Flour,” a subject presently be- 
ing debated throughout the industry, 
will be the topic of a discussion pe- 
riod. 

A recent invention for removing 
double doughs from the make-up pro- 
cedure well be demonstrated. 

Victor E. Marx, secretary of the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers, will be a featured speaker with 
an address on production organiza- 
tion, entitled, “You Can’t Do It 
Alone.” 

W. E. Long production supervisors 
Albert Burdett, Basil Edwards, Louie 
Hilbun and Oscar Frisinger are slated 
to lead discussions on a wide range 
of production procedures and cost 
control. 
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New Cochran Broker 


NEW YORK —The Cochran Foil 
Products Co. has announced the ap- 
pointment of Harry Snelling as brok- 
er for its line of bulk aluminum foil 
plates for the baking and frozen food 
industries in New England. 

This is in addition to Mr. Snell- 


ing’s capacity as broker for house- 
hold and freezer foils of the com- 
pany. 

Mr. Selling will provide the New 
England area a closer contact with 
the company’s plants in Louisville. 
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E. P. Cline of SBA 
Dies After Surgery 


ATLANTA—E. P. Cline, secretary- 
treasurer of the Southern Bakers 
Assn., died Oct. 6 following emer- 
gency surgery the previous week. He 
was taken ill during the SBA Pro- 
duction Conference. 

Mr. Cline served two terms as 
president of the SBA. He took the 
permanent association post six years 
ago following his retirement as presi- 
dent of the Colonial Baking Co., 
Columbus, Ga. He has since served 
as chairman of the board. 

He is survived by his widow, Caro- 
lyn, a son, Richard, and a daughter, 
Joanne, as well as a brother, Wil- 
liam F. Cline, Napa, Cal. 
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Sanford V. Epps 


Southern Bakers Assn. Production 
Conference Sets Attendance Record 


By HENRY 8S. FRENCH 
American Baker Editorial Staff 
ATLANTA, GA. An attendance 
record—close to 400—-was hung up as 
bakers, production men and _ allied 
tradesmen gathered at the Southern 
Bakers Association Production Con- 
ference to hear the latest in tech- 
nological and engineering advances 

in the baking industry. 

Experts from all over the country 
were brought together to address 
the conference, held at the Biltmore 
Hotel here, September 26-28. 

General Session 

The general session was called to 
order the morning of Sept. 27 by 
James E. Stroupe, James E. Stroupe 
Co., Atlanta, Ga., the conference 
chairman. Welcoming remarks were 
given by Sanford V. Epps, H. H. 
Claussen’s Sons, Inc., Augusta, Ga., 
and the session chairman was J. M. 
Albright, American Bakeries, Inc., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Wallace K. Swanson, Stroehmann 
Bros. Co., Williamsport, Pa., and 
president of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, in speaking on 
problems of the hour, recommended 
a program of all around teamwork 
between production and manage- 
ment. Industry, he said, is a partner- 
ship proposition, and in looking 
ahead changes should be welcomed. 
All segments of the industry should 
be alert to move ahead. 

Miss Ann Russell, southeastern 
representative of the American In- 
stitute of Baking, Chicago, who has 
her headquarters in Atlanta, Ga., 
speaking on “Consumer Education,” 
gave a round-up of her activities. In 
eight months in the field, she said, 
she has called on 800 to 1,000 key 
people. 

Some of the key people fall into 
the following classifications: 1. Heads 
of home economics departments of 





Orville Pickens 


Fred Wheeler 


colleges and universities and _ their 
staff, which includes: (a) Food, nu- 
trition and health instructors, (b) 
Dietitians in charge of food services 
for colleges and universities, (c) 
Home economics education instruc- 
tors who train girls for careers in 
home economics. 2. State School su- 
pervisors and school district per- 
sonnel, as well as teachers in elemen- 
tary schools. 3. The therapeutic die- 
titian in hospitals. 4. Farm groups. 
5. State and district school lunch 
administrators. 6. State health de- 
partments. 7. Food editors of maga- 
zines, newspapers, radio and tele- 
vision stations. 

These key people are given various 
materials prepared by the AIB, and 
facts with which to combat mis- 
conceptions. Proper uses for flour 
and bread are supplied. 

Bakers, individually and collective- 
ly, have a place in the AIB program 
of consumer education, said Miss 
Russell, and urged all bakers to read 
all mail sent from the AIB. Some of 
the ways in which the baker can help 
are as follows: 

“Helping us place in the schools 
and related organizations our publi- 
cations on the use and value of bread 
and bakery products. Have these 
publications available to give groups 
visiting your bakery. 

“Making available our film, ‘Mod- 
ern Sandwich Methods,’ to school 
lunch personnel. Financial assistance 
on large requests in your state is 
helpful. As an example, recently 
there was a request by school lunch 
manager for 1,800 posters—‘Wheel 
of Good Eating.’ These were to be 
used in lunchroom in Tennessee. I 
told her she could have 300. 

“Placing ‘Eat and Grow Sim’ in 
doctors’ and dentists’ offices. We 
have a number of bakers who are 
working together on complete cover- 
age of their trade area with this 





project. It serves a double purpose: 
if the doctors and dentists agree to 
placing the booklet in their offices, 
they probably favor bread in the diet 
(this is one way of finding out); 
and, second, the patients have an op- 
portunity to read the material and 
take it home with them.” 

“Bakers are masters of their own 
fate. Ingredients alone are nothing, 
but develop into the stuff of which 
life is made by the touch of the 
masters hand.” 

Thus did William F. Thie, Virginia 
Bakery, Cincinnati, Ohio, and presi- 
dent of the Associated Retail Bakers 
of America, inspire the bakers at the 
meeting. Baking is a great industry, 
he said, and can be made even great- 
er. The nation spends 65 billion dol- 
lars annually for food, and the baker 
must strive to secure some of this 
business. The baker must turn toward 
the trend of quality plus convenience 
—he must make products good, easily 
served and easily prepared for the 
table. “He must be on his guard 
against fads and quacks and must 
not be satisfied with the status quo.” 

During his talk, Mr. Thie applaud- 
ed the efforts of the bakery schools 
to interest and train young men into 
products for the baking industry. He 
invited everyone to attend the As- 
sociated Retail Bakers of America 
convention next April at the San 
Souci Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 

A progress report on the school of 
baking science and management at 
Florida State University was given 
by Dr. L. A. Rumsey, Tallahassee, 
Fla. Dr. Rumsey said the new term 
opened Sept. 20 with 26 new students 
from all parts of the U.S. and one 
girl from Thailand. The total number 
of students enrolled in baking 
amounts to 61. “Next June we will 
see the first four year graduating 
class,” Dr. Rumsey said. “The school 
presently is building 5,000 square 
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feet of space and putting in equip- 
ment and supplies for five new class- 
rooms at a cost of $35,000. The school 
teaches production, sales manage- 
ment and baking science.” 

The Southern Bakers Allied Assn. 
has pledged around $90,000 to get the 
school started and to keep it going. 
Dr. Rumsey pointed out the need to 
build up and maintain a scholarship 
fund. Following Dr. Rumsey’s talk and 
before the luncheon break, the allied 
association met for a brief business 
session and decided to make an effort 
to allow every member of the South- 
ern Bakers Assn. to contribute to 
the scholarship fund. The plan is to 
have every member a personal] sup- 
porter of the baking school. 

“Harnessing the power of people,” 
by A. R. Fleischmann, Standard 
Brands, Inc., New York, ended the 
Sept. 27 morning session. 

Interest in “people”—rather than 
in “things’ — has been developing 
since the start of the 19th Century’s 
industrial revolution, he said. 

That was the start of what we 
call the “Machine Age” and in the 
beginning, quite naturally, ‘“manage- 
ment was more i..terested in the me- 
chanics of mass production than in 
the people who manned the ma- 
chines.” 

“However, since the start of the 
20th Century, the pendulum of man- 
agement interest has been gradually 
swinging back again to ‘people’,” Mr. 
Fleischmann said. “How long the 
swing will last I wouldn’t dare to 
predict. At any rate, in this year of 
1954, we are smack in the center of 
a cycle in which almost every for- 
ward - looking businessman agrees 
that his fellow human beings hold 
the key to his success or failure. And 
that means people as the mass con- 
sumers of the goods he produces as 
well as the mass producers and sell- 
ers of the goods he produces. 

“When we consider ‘people’ as pro- 
ducers, or ‘employees,’ we are enter- 
ing the field of industrial relations- 
the new approach that recognizes, 
that while workers want better 
wages, hours and wasaroom towels, 
they are equally interested in such 
intangibles as: Understanding what 
they are doing and why; feeling that 
they ‘belong’; feeling that their work 
is appreciated; feeling they are free 
to express their opinions and sc sn. 

“From this point of agreement and 
understanding, the relations experts 
have proceeded to the conclusion that 
the ability to satisfy the worker’s 
desires, or straighten out his fears 
and apprehensions, rests largely in 
the hands of his immediate superiors. 

“In manufacturing, the foremen 
and supervisors hold this key to bet- 
ter relations . . . to better mutual 
understanding and cooperation. In 
the baking industry it is held by 
your shop foremen and supervisors 
on the production end; your route 
foremen and route supervisors on the 
selling end.” 


Training the Trainer 


This new but general recognition 
of the middle-management group as 
the key (or road block) to better 
employee relations has focused at- 
tention on what the personnel spe- 
cialists call—Training the Trainer.” 
For it is now pretty generally ad- 
mitted that no relations and training 
program can possibly succeed that 
fails to do that job first. 

The first question that arises when 
4 Company is developing a training 
program is—‘‘What should the Train- 
er be trained to do?” When the 


duties of a supervisory staff are an- 
alyzed, the speaker said, it will be 
found that they are responsible for 
a multiplicity of operations. How- 
ever, since it is obviously impossible 
to train all of them on everything 
at the same time, it makes sense 
to select the priority operations 
which experience has indicated are 
the most important. 

The most basic operations in which 
the Trainer should be trained are 
the Selection and Development of 
Employees, Induction and Orienta- 
tion (which is personnel jargon for 
breaking the ice for new employees). 
Basic Training for New Employees, 
and training in How to Instruct, Mr. 
Fleischmann said. 

The afternoon session was presided 
over by Andreas F. Reising, Sunrise 
Bakery, Inc., New Orleans, La. Mer- 
rill A. Grogel, Ekco Products Co., 
Chicago, was the first afternoon 
speaker. He discussed foil as a new 
trend in bakery products merchan- 
dising. Describing foil as aluminum 
similar to kitchen pots and pans, he 
said it is only .00035 to .0059 inches 
thick. It has many uses, and as a 
flexible product is utilized as a free 
coated wrapper for cheese, laminated 
to paper as a wrapper for many 
products. As a rigid product, it is 
used to form pie plates, made into 
jar and bottle caps, folded into boxes 
and formed into punch pressed 
shapes adapted to multi-purpose pro- 
cessing-packaging-reuse containers. 

Foi] keeps light from the fats, 
grease and oils; keeps heat from 
ice cream and frozen items; keeps 
moisture in or out; prevents the 
passage of gases; does not absorb or 
stain with grease; has no odor and 
absorbs none; and will not fade, 
stain or spot with grease, he said. 

Showing that higher incomes are 
bringing what was once the luxury 
market into the mass market cate- 
gory, Mr. Grogel said that quality 
will bring extra sales at higher 
prices. Every line of products should 
have a sparkling quality appeal for 
the new “carriage trade,”’ and should 
have all the service possible built 
into it. 

The cumulative effect of premium 
quality products, he said, one by one, 
appearing in foil is to establish it as 
the symbol of extra service, or skill, 
or convenience built into an uncom- 
promising quality. The trend toward 
greater service demands by the pub- 
lic will make even prepared mixes 
“old fashioned compared to the de- 
licious aroma of oven-fresh baked 
items which are packaged in foil for 
warming in the oven at home. Foil 
lends itself to packaging meal size 
units, self dividing, sliced, flavor safe, 
warmability (sell the smell) with a 
reuse or premium appeal.” 

George T. Carlian, Swift & Co., 
Chicago, appeared on the program in 
a discussion of packaging, freezing 
and storage of bakery products. The 
frozen foods industry, said Mr. Car- 
lin, has been growing by leaps and 
bounds, but now is settling down to 
where it can be praised as far as 
the baking industry is concerned. 
There was a time when radical claims 
were made for freezing. In some 
quarters it was said that bread was 
refreshened by freezing, meat im- 
proved, and other statements along 
the same lines were made. However, 
Mr. Carlin says that freezing does 
not improve food. It simply holds it 
in a state at which it was when it 
was frozen. 

It costs about 1¢ a pound to freeze 
and another 1¢ to hold, Mr. Carlin 


said. Bread selling at 17¢ a pound 
with 2¢ added for freezing makes it 
impractical, but a cake selling for 
80¢ or $1 justifies the freezing pro- 
cess. Mr. Carlin believes that the 
selling price of a product must justi- 
fy the cost of the freezing process. 

Mr. Carlin believes that bread is 
not adaptable to freezing. The freez- 
ing point for bread is around 18° F. 
According to experiments he has con- 
ducted, bread takes around 4 hours 
to freeze in a single loaf in a blast 
freezer to —10°. To freeze a case of 
bread at —10° it took more than 30 
hours. During the period the bread 
is freezing it must gradually go 
through a cold zone. This coolness, 
it has been discovered in recent 
years, stales bread rapidly. There- 
fore bread frozen in case lots is well 
along on the staling process before 
it is frozen, he said. Mr. Carlin also 
pointed out that it takes around five 
hours to thaw a single loaf, and a 
2 or 3-day holding period to thaw it 
to room temperature in the case. 

In tenderness tests frozen bread 
far exceeded regular bread in firm- 
ness. In experiments, it took un- 
frozen bread 5 days to reach the 
firmness level of a single loaf frozen 
to —10° over a 2 or 3 hour period and 
then thawed. The conclusion is that 
it is not a good idea to try to market 
soft bread in the frozen state. The 
freezing process makes the bread too 
solid, if it is supposed to be a soft 
loaf of bread. If a freezer is to be 
used for bread, the bread should be 
a firm loaf to start with, he said. 

The baking industry has been too 
conservative in promoting frozen 
pies, Mr. Carlin said. Most varieties 
of pies lend themselves well to freez- 
ing. Frozen pies represent a fast 
growing industry and their freezing 
is here to stay. 


Packaging for Freezing 

For packaging, Mr. Carlin said that 
a cellophane over-wrap will be apt to 
crack on long freezing and hurt the 
salability of the package. A lamin- 
ated cellophane is desirable to pre- 
vent this. Too much head room in a 
package will result in moisture con- 
densation in freezing. To eliminate 
this a moisture-proof overwrap 
should be in close contact with the 
package. 

Flour and enzyme factors related 
for the production of fine breads was 
discussed by Frank W. Wichser, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Enid, Okla. His 
talk was illustrated with slides. 

Explaining the construction of the 
wheat berry, he said that a resultant 
flour is composed of many different 
sized particles. He pointed out that 
ruptured starch granules are pro- 
duced by the shearing force of the 
differential on rolls along with the 
corrugation of the rolls. These gran- 
ules are important as a limiting fac- 
tor for enzyme activity in sponges 
and doughs through the oven stage. 

Mr. Wichser discussed how en- 
zymes were found important through 
“starter” doughs and led up to spe- 
cific enzymes. He talked of the func- 
tion of alpha amylase, beta amylase, 
and protease enzymes from cereal 
malt, fungal and bacterial sources. 
He showed slides of beta and alpha 
amylase attacking a single and 
branch chain starch molecules. Mr. 
Wichser concluded that many of the 
fungal enzyme tablet preparations 
cannot be dissolved with enrichment 
wafers in the confinement of a small 
container and a drop or two of water. 
The pH of the water becomes so 
acid as to inactivate the enzymes. 


Enzymes are not reversible in their 
action, even if the medium is brought 
back to that considered proper for 
the survival of the enzymes. It is 
like frying an egg and then turning 
off the heat, he said. The egg re- 
mains coagulated. 

A round up of bread wrapping 
problems and solutions was _ pre- 
sented by Ted Jensen, director of 
the bakery service division Pollock 
Paper Corp. of America, New York. 
The lack of a uniform size and the 
softness of bread present problems 
in packaging. The second factor is 
the slicing. Slices frequently are out 
of line. When this occurs in the pro- 
ject beyond normal contour of the 
loaf they present two problems: 
First, the loaf is difficult to transfer 
and therefore may cause cripples; 
second, it is impossible to prevent 
the wrapping material from wrin- 
kling. Such wrinkles will interfere 
with both the folding and sealing 
operation to the point where the 
percentage of rewraps exceeds the 
normal % of 1%, not counting the 
ones that should have been re- 
wrapped. Dull blades often cause 
these out-of-line slices, he said. 

Tight side guides present a differ- 
ent problem. They make the loaf end 
hollow and prevent proper sealing. 
The solution is to recognize the ef- 
fect it has on sealing and to train 
the operators to adjust these guides 
to the point where the slices will be 
held together, but prevented from 
separating. 

Another factor in the bread wrap- 
ping problem is the wrapping ma- 
chine, the speed of which has been 
doubled in the last 25 years. As far 
as the machine is concerned, the 
problem seems to be one of getting 
good operators and good mainten- 
ance men. 

There are several check points on 
the wrapping machine which should 
be gone over at least monthly for 
best results. These are paper knife, 
lifter table rubber rollers, straight- 
ness of plant bars and shear bars, 
paper runway, retainer rubber on 
the paper runway, broken web con- 
trols and action, cleaning of the 
paper feed rollers and tightening of 
the driving belts, complete cleaning 
of the sealing and folding plate sur- 
faces, temperature of the sealing 
plates, operation of the automatic 
loaf rejector mechanism, loaf feed- 
ing plate, and the refrigeration unit. 

In conclusion, Mr. Jensen said 
that a general bread problem is one 
of keeping the folding and sealing 
plates clean and free of carbon. 
There is no easy way to remove this 
carbon deposit. If sandpaper is used 
the folder will wear out too soon. 
Boiling in caustic soda does not do 
a good job. Since there is no effec- 
tive way of removing the carbon the 
sensible suggestion is to prevent the 
carbon from forming. This can be 
done by coating the heating plate 
either with silicone spray or Teflon. 


Cake Production Session 


The program for the final day be- 
gan in the morning with the talk 
on cake quality and suggestions for 
improvement by Orville J: Pickens, 
Wilson & Co., Chicago. Mr. Pickens 
said that the decline in cake business 
points up the need to review cake 
quality and suggestions for improve- 
ment. In the course of his remarks, 
he said that eating quality and flavor 
in a cake are the most important 
characteristics—even more important 
than grain and texture. 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Wheat Prices Maintain Firmness 


The month of September was large- 
ly one of watching and waiting for 
flour buyers, as considerable amounts 
of flour were already contracted for 
and prices generally trended upward, 
making extension of these bookings 
unattractive. By early October 
spring wheat flour prices had moved 
up about 11l¢ sack and hard winter 
wheat flour prices had gained 15¢ 
sack. There appeared to be little in- 
clination to book heavily at prices 
more than a little higher than pre- 
vious booking levels, now left quite 
a ways behind because of stronger 
wheat markets. Setbacks were ex- 
pected to occur from time to time, 
but few observers believed that hard 
winters could be purchased at the 
early July level or springs at the 
late August level, unless something 
quite drastic and unexpected should 
develop to bear down on prices. The 
fact that wheat has advanced so 
early in the crop year—to above the 
loan level for some desired types— 
indicates a firm market trend, many 
market analysts believe. 

The relative strength of prices can 
be attributed almost wholly to the 
government’s price support program 
which has been drawing off supplies 
which otherwise might be going to 
market. The late-season damage to 
the Canadian wheat crop and to 
spring wheat in the U.S. also has 
contributed to a firm market situ- 
ation. Ordinary spring wheat moved 
up 7¢ bu. in the month ending with 
early October, while higher protein 
lots moved up a smaller amount. At 
Kansas City hard winters gained up 
to 6%¢ bu. in the same period. 


End of Contract 


Balances Near 


According to trade calculations, 
practically all users of hard winter 
wheat flour will reach the end of 
their contract balances before the 
end of October. These are the book- 
ings that were made in early July, 
intended to take care of requirements 
for 90 to 120 days. Some of the con- 
tracts have been converted to spring 
wheat flour contracts at agreed-upon 
differentials. The purchases of springs 
probably are sufficient in most cases 
to provide the needs of buyers un- 
til December or beyond, except in 





place the forward booking method 
of procurement so generally followed 
thus far this crop year depends on 
the bakers’ appraisal of market in- 
fluences. Here is a summary of some 
of the happenings and situations 
which are in the price picture. 


Supplies of Spring 
Wheat Reduced 


Supplies of milling quality spring 
wheat are going to be more scarce 
than was expected early in the sea- 
son. The U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture in its September crop re- 
port estimated that spring wheat 
production would total 186 million 
bushels, a decline of 15.4 million from 
its August estimate. There were signs 
that the total probably declined even 
further during September. Because 
of serious black stem rust infection, 
leaf rust, drouth and excessively high 
temperatures, yields were greatly 
reduced and the quality of the crop 
suffered, particularly in test weight. 
Heavy rust, rain that delayed har- 
vesting and freezing weather hit the 
Canadian spring wheat crop even 
harder, and the outturn there now is 
expected to fall to below 250 mil- 
lion bushels. This would be less than 
half the size of last year’s crop. 
Also, a large portion—possibly as 
much as 60%—of the wheat is ex- 
pected to be unsuitable for milling. 


Export Outlook 
Still Uncertain 


The Canadian crop, of course, has 
no direct bearing on supplies in the 
U.S., but because wheat from Canada 
is a major factor in world export 
trade, the lighter availability could 
affect export demand for U.S. wheat. 
The world wheat crop this year is 
estimated at some 5% below last 
year but well above average, and no 
huge gain in overseas demand is 
foreseen. A possibility of larger move- 
ment of wheat from the U.S. is seen 
in the surplus disposal bill passed 
by Congress which provides that farm 
goods in government stocks may be 
sold for foreign currencies. However, 
the entire export picture is quite 
cloudy at this time. 


Price Support Total 
Above Year Ago 


Proportionately, farmers are put- 
ting a much larger share of their 
1953 wheat under government price 
support loan than they did last year. 
Through Aug. 15, a total of 127 mil- 
lion bushels had been removed from 
the market through this device, 
about 9 million more than was 
pledged on the same date last year. 
Because of the considerably smaller 
crop this year, the percentage of the 
total crop already under loan is a 
great deal higher than it was this 
early in the crop year last year. 
Farmers have not been anxious to 
redeem their loans even in instances 
where market prices for some types 
have exceeded the loan value, as ap- 
parently the price bolstering effect 
noted so far has given them confi- 
dence that prices could very well go 
higher. 


Planting of 1955 
Crop Delayed 


The planting period for hard win- 
ter wheat in the Southwest once 
again is causing a lot of headaches 
among producers because of delays 
resulting from the prolonged drouth. 
In early October seeding in Kansas 
was reported to be 56% completed, 
with planting about completed in Ne- 
braska. However, work was practi- 
cally at a standstill in Oklahoma and 
Texas. A big question, one prominent 
crop reporter said, is whether or not 
there is sufficient vegetative cover 
on much of the land in the Great 
Plains to protect the soil from blow- 
ing next spring. It may be recalled 
that some timely rains checked soil 
blowing in important areas of the 
Southwest last year but that a lot 
of the wheat crop was literally 
blown out. 


Next Crop to Get 
Lower Support Rate 


Next year’s wheat crop will be 
supported at 82142% of parity rather 
than 90% of parity as in the past be- 
cause of thé new flexible price sup- 
port law enacted by Congress. This 
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will result in a support level of not 
less than $2.06, compared with $2.24 
bu. on the 1954 crop. The rate could 
go higher if parity advances. In the 
designated non-commercial wheat 
area wheat will be supported at 75% 
of the full support level. Supplies- 
including the huge holdings of the 
Commodity Credit Corp.—are so large 
that support would have dropped to 
75% of parity if it were not for the 
minimum established for the 1955 
crop only of 821% of parity. 
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Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking and allied stocks 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 
Sept. Oct. 

27, 1, 
-—1951—,, 1954 1954 
High Low Close Close 








Cont. Baking Co... 23% 20% 23% 22% 
Pea. GE.50 ...... 99 90% 981% 99 
Corn Prod. Ref, Co. 84 714% 84 824, 
Pfd. $7 183 174% .... 183 
Gen, Baking ~~ .. 93 9% 9% 
. } ee 148% 135% 136% 137 


Gen. Foods Corp. . 804% 565, 737 731 
Gen, Mills, Ine. is aa” 
Merck & Co, ..... 


DCE cnteen eee 106% 
Natl. Biscuit Co... 
=e 18¢ 


Pillsbury M., Inc... 
Procter & Gamble. 
St. Regis Paper Co. 
Std. Brands, Ine... 
Sterling Drug 

BOR. GBSO .nccce 
Sunsh. Bisc., Inc... 
United Biscuit 

of America ..... 
Ward Baking Co... 


Stocks not traded: 


Cream of Wheat ..... 
Gen, Mills, Inc., 334% 





Gen, Milis, Inc., 5% Pfd. ... 1281 124 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd.. 9056 91% 
Pillsbury Mills, Ine., $4 Pfd. 101% 10314 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd... 102 103 — 
Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. .. 95 95% 
United Biscuit of 

America, $4.50 Pfd. ...... 106 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 108 105 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking and allied stocks 

listed on the American Stock Exchange: 
Sept. Oct. 


-——1954—_, 1954 1954 

High Low Close Close 
Burry Bise. Corp. 4% 2% 44%, 4% 
Great A&P Tea Co. 140% 132° 139 139% 
Horn & Hardart 


Corp. of N. ¥... 22% 18 20 20 
_ £ eee 138 138 138 138 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Great A&P Tea Co., $5 =. = 2 
Hathaway Bak. Inc., “A”. 6% 8% 
Horn 2 Hardart Corp. of 
N, 2 eae 103% 105 
ome Inc. ec ll cl 17% 18 
Wagner Baking Co. ........ 53g 5% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. ... 108 1091 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants 1% 8% 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Sept. Sept. 
17, 24, 


——1954—_, 1954 1954 
High Low Close Close 


Canada ee --++ 3.40 2.75 3.40 3.25 
_,. i Seren 53 46 51% «53 
Catelli Food, A... 22% 13 21% 21% 
De vatenen cee eees 32% 20 31 32% 

% 


Cons. Bakeries ... 8% 6% 8% 


- Gen, Bakeries .... 7% 5 7 7 


Int. Milling, Pfd... 92 80% 92 86 
Weston, George ... 51 344% 47 50 
eonces 103 95% 102% 162% 
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luc 


fec 





the few instances where price-date- 
f-shi | j ; Pid. 414% 
of-shipment procurement is being Ss f Fl O ti ti n 
: . Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
followed. Thus, the main flour mar- ummary | re) our uota 1001S =, *. ’ . low 
ket attention is once again focused oe —— Bid Asked Che 
on hard winters, and whether or not Oct. 2 flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. All quotations on basis of carload lots, Canadian Bekerics .. .. 10% 10% the 
short term or p.d.s. buying wi - Prompt delivery: Canadian Food Products, A. 4 5% 
p ying will re Inter City Bakeries ........ 13 4 and 
Chicago Mpls. Kans. City {St.Louis Buffalo McCabe Grain, B .......... 16 20 ann 
Spring top patent .........++-++- 6.73@1.20 a F aa eo . fe oe eoiBoe Standard Brands ........... 3514 35% mar 
Sp z high SUOGM  cctwcusssce ° «se oes 7.21@7. ee peer eee 7.85 @7.96 
Serine crepe & € . er ene a @ sate 6. 76.06. i ttt Seg rats @7. 20 7. 39@7 a : BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: Nic! 
Goring etam@arad .....-ccecccceces 6.63 @6.95 ' q _— Fee ~  F 7.34@7. 
M CMM UME ..sa<0ccecceasee 5.10@6.50 6.06@6.51 ...@... @6.90 6.5 SCHOETTLE COMPANY SOLD TI 
arket Hard winter short - re re 5 26.5 -@ ose 5@ - : PHILADELPHIA—Heirs of Edwin mer 
Hard inter standarc eee 6. ooe@..- -25 eee 5. - A 
. Hard wteter Geat oleae 5. 5 ---@... 1.85@ 4.90 ee -@5.65 J. Schoettle, Philadelphia, have re- othe 
Editor Soft winter short patent ....... 6.95@7I1T .--@.--  e-@eee +0 @.. linquished their interests in the Ed- 
Soft winter standard ........... 5.40 @6.33 rownwes SS ee -++@... - J. Sch | Cc Fee 
Soft winter straight ............ - 2 21D ieve  6ee@s.. - ++ @5.40 win . chéettle ; 0., fo'ding box 7 
Soft winter first GEOGE cccccececes -@5. 13 ~ : --@ re ++ @5.00 manufacturer, and its subsidiaries, it 
Rye flour, white 7@5. 12 «-@4.85 coo@ cee «-+-@5.43 . 5.75 - Ww 
e Rye flour. dark Hi 30 @4.: -.@4.10 ...@...  ...@4.68 4.954 5.00 Was announced by Douglas T. Neale, ms. 
resi j as 
New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl. P esident of the Comey Ownership duct 
. ages apne comes senee was acquired by Mr. Neale and prin- uct 
Spring high gluten 7.80@7.89 7.80@7.90 7.85@7.95 7.65@7.91 ee 7 : i B 
Spring short PRN Les A: .@ 2... 7.30@7.40 7.40@7.50 7.20@7.48 ...@... cCipals of United Container Co., Kar- ake 
Spring standard . P 7.26 7.25@7.35 7.30@7.40 7.10@7.38 me : ° “ er j 
Spring first clear AISA” 5 6.70@ 6.85@7.00 6.72@6.97 6.58@7.06 ...@. don Box Co., and Philadelphia Con er is 
Hard winter short .. rT. go8@7.20 6.95@7.10 7.04@7.16 6.88@7.10 ...@.. tainer Co., all of Philadelphia. The in bo 
eorge s ates Hard winter standard 6.98@7.10 6.85@7.00 6.84@6.96 6.73@6.95 ...@.. deal involved about $3,000,000. Doug- wide 
Soft winter straight ~-e-- 5.40@5.70 ...@... 5.37@5.82 WP uae tice : iad ’ aoe fi ] 
Rye flour, white ..........-+++6- 5.55@5.65 5.50@5.60 ...@... ...@... @... las 'T. Neale will continue as president leld 
*100-lb. papers. tBakery wheat flour in 100-Ib. papers. of the company. tion. 
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National Starch 
Merger With Clinton 
Foods Unit Seen 


Frank Greenwall, president of Na- 
tional Starch - Products, Inc., and 
Richard Moss, chairman of the board 
of Clinton Foods, Inc., in a joint 
statement confirmed that discus- 
sions are taking place looking to 
a merger of the Corn Processing Di- 
vision of Clinton Foods with Nation- 
al Starch Products. No final agree- 
ment has been reached. 
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Chicago Metallic Opens 
Cleveland Subsidiary 


CHICAGO—Jerome H. Debs, presi- 
dent of Chicago Metallic Manufactur- 
ing Co., has announced the opening 
of its new subsidiary, Pan Coatings, 
Inc., at 11102 Avon Road, Cleveland 
5, Ohio, for pan glazing and cleaning 
services in the Ohio area and ad- 
joining territory. 

The new subsidiary has taken over 
the equipment and plant of Cleve- 
cote, Inc., which formerly operated 
from the above address. Earl W. 
Hamilton, who is well known among 
bakery operators in the area, will 
be in charge of this new operation. 

James Nolan, vice president and 
general manager of Pan Coatings, 
Inc., Chicago, will maintain a close 
liaison with and supervision over 
the new Ohio branch operation. 
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Negotiations Continued 
By Carr-Consolidated 


SCRANTON, PA. — Trustees for 
the Carr-Consolidated Biscuit Co. 
filed a supplemental report with fed- 
eral court in Scranton, Pa., and were 
granted permission by Judge Albert 
L. Watson to distribute a similar re- 
port to the firm’s 3,000 creditors and 
stockholders. 

The trustees reported that while 
all previous efforts to establish a plan 
of reorganization for the concern 
have proved fruitless, negotiations 
now are pending with “several in- 
terested parties” toward filing a plan 
of reorganization which the trustees 
could properly submit. 

If the pending plans fail to prove 
workable, the report said, the trus- 
tees will have no alternative but “re- 
luctantly to file a report that a p'an 
or reorganization can not be ef- 
fected.” 
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Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corp. Names Officers 


NEW YORK—Election of the fol- 
lowing officers of Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp., formed Aug. 31 by 
the merger of Olin Industries, Inc., 
and Mathieson Chemical Corp., was 
announced by John M. Olin, chair- 
man of the board, and Thomas S. 
Nichols, president. 

The officers elected were all for- 
merly associated with one or the 
other of the predecessor companies. 
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TAKES PRODUCTION POST 


WINNIPEG—George L. Strayer 
has been appointed supervisor of pro- 
duction for all plants of General 
Bakeries, Ltd., in Canada. Mr. Stray- 
er is known to the bakery industry 
in both Canada and the U. S. and has 
wide experience in the executive 


I specializing in bakery produc- 
ion. 
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Minnesota Allied Trades 
Name R. M. Bates President 


MINNEAPOLIS — The first meet- 
ing of the fall season for the Minne- 
sota Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry was also the election meeting 
for the year, with R. M. Bates, Rapin- 
wax Paper Co., accepting the presi- 
dency succeeding M. J. Swanson, Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co. 

Frank W. Cooley, Jr., editor of The 
American Baker, was elected vice 
president, and E. E. Hoelscher, Stan- 
dard Brands, Inc., was reelected sec- 
retary-treasurer. The office of assist- 
ant secretary-treasurer was left 
vacant for the year. 

Directors of the organization, in 
addition to Mr. Swanson, are A. E. 
Grawert, Pillsbury Mi!ls, Inc.; Ken- 
neth Maas, Maas-Keefe Co., St. Paul, 
and John S. Hansen, General Mills, 
Inc. 


Committee positions were filled by 
Mr. Swanson, auditing; Mr. Cooley, 
publicity; Mr. Hansen, program, and 
Carl E. Swanson, Booth Cold Storage 
Co., attendance. The annual Bosses 
Night will have Mr. Swanson and L. 
C. Bolvig, Procter & Gamble Co., as 
co-chairmen, and W. E. Lingren, The 
American Baker, Minneapolis. 


J. M. Long, representative of the 
bakers’ associations, announced four 
regional meetings for bakers through- 
out the state. Dates and p'‘aces are: 
Oct. 26, Fargo, Elks Club; Oct. 28, 
Duluth, Hotel Duluth; Nov. 3, Man- 
kato, Saulpaugh Hotel, and Nov. 4, 
St. Cloud, St. Cloud Hotel. 

The next meeting of the Minne- 
sota Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry was moved up one week, to 
Oct. 22, with the site to be announced 
later. 
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Miami Bakers’ Group to 
Adopt Charter, By-Laws 


MIAMI—At the September meet- 
ing of the Greater Miami Bakers 
Assn. plans were made to draw up a 
charter and by-laws. Since the organ- 
ization of the association more than 
a year ago, it has been operating on 
a temporary basis. Jodean Cash, 
president, Fuchs Baking Co., South 
Miami, is chairman of the committee 
on by-laws and charter. 

At the next meeting the charter 
will be adopted and permanent offi- 
cers elected. 
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St. Louis Group Discusses 
Stable Ferment Process 


ST. LOUIS—The Greater St. Louis 
Bakery Production Club met in the 
West Victorian Club Sept. 20 after 
a summer recess of two months, to 
begin the fourth year of the club. 
The meeting was called to order by 
the new president, Gus Risse, Kroger 
Co. 

The principal speaker of the eve- 
ning was M. J. Swortfiguer, special 
representative of the American Dry 
Milk Institute, whose subject was 
“The ADMI Stable Ferment Process.”’ 

Mr. Swortfiguer said that the ADMI 
ferment made a good, uniform and 
soft thin crust loaf of bread. He also 
said it had a close silky texture and 
“one of the big advantages of this 
type of ferment is the saving of floor 
space and the fact that it could be 
held over at a temperature of 55° 
for 36 hours.” He also said that after 
three to four days this bread would 
be soft and still seem fresh. An open 
discussion followed. 





ST. LOUIS ELECTION—New officers of the Greater St. Louis Bakery 
Production Club are shown above at the group’s first fall meeting.’ Left 
to right are Fred Meyer, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., second vice president; 
William Nenninger, Bettendorf, Inc., first vice president; Gus Risse, the 
Kroger Co., president, and Peter O’Hara, American Cone & Pretzel Co., 
third vice president, Not shown are Paul Harding, Ellerbrock Bakeries, 
treasurer, and Fred Callicotte, Waxide Paper Co., secretary. 
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MINNESOTA ALLIED OFFICERS — A new slate of officers was installed 
by the Minnesota Allied Trades of the Baking Industry at the first fall 
meeting in Minneapolis recently. Left to right, front row, are E. E. Hoelscher, 
Standard Brands, Inc., secretary-treasurer; R. M. Bates, Rapinwax Paper Co., 
president, and Frank W. Cooley, Jr., The American Baker, vice president. 
Rear row, left to right: A. E. Grawert, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., director; M. J. 
Swanson, Red Star Yeast & Products Co., retiring president and director, and 
Kenneth Maas, Maas-Keefe Co., St. Paul, a director. John S. Hansen, General 
Mills, Inc., also a director, was not present when the picture was taken. 





CHAMPION—Harry W. Zinsmaster, (left) president, Zinsmaster Baking Co., 
Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth, presents the Zinsmaster State Fair Bread 
trophy to Mrs. F. L. Hansberger, Dawson, Minn., sweepstakes winner in the 
home activities competition for the Minnesota State Fair. Mrs. Hansberger 
baked the best loaf of white bread in State Fair competition for 1954. The 
Zinsmaster trophy is a yearly award inspired by Zinsmaster’s new old-fash- 
ioned, home ingredients, State Fair Bread. Watching at the right is F. L. 
Hansberger. 
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AT LAKE MICHIGAN MEETING — During the second business session of 
the Lake Michigan States Bakers Conference, on wholesale bakery problems, 
representatives of the Inter-Industry Bakery Package Committee spoke on 
the value to the baker of package size standardization. Left to right above 


Lake Michigan Bakers Conference 
Combines Business and Vacation 


FRENCH LICK, IND.—Social ac- 
tivities shared the spotlight with busi- 
ness sessions for retail and wholesale 
bakers during the three-day meeting 
of the Lake Michigan State Bakers 
conference here Sept. 12-15. 

The first morning of the conven- 
tion proper was devoted to the retail 
bakers session, with Joseph Vann, 
Vanns Pastries Shops, Milwaukee, 
vice president, Wisconsin Retail Bak- 
ers Assn., as session chairman, One 
of the featured speakers on the pro- 
gram was B. E. Godde, past president 
of the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America, who told of his efforts 
throughout the retail baking industry 
over the past few months to weld 
the retailers into a_closer, more effi- 
cient group. 

Together with close cooperation at 
all levels of retail baking, Mr. Godde 
urged a constant striving for the im- 
provement of quality in bakery foods, 
better housekeeping in retail shops, 
and a more efficient application of 
better business methods to the entire 
operation of the bakery. 

Later in the morning program, 
Lester Magee, Jean’s Pastry Shop, 
Lexington, Ky., gav@ several valuable 
hints on efficient operation of a retail 
bakery through quality consciousness 
and extensive advertising. 

He pointed out that advertising 
does little good unless the quality of 
the product advertised is actually 
better than the advertising says it is. 

A capacity crowd at the evening 
session in the French Lick Springs 
Hotel ballroom featured Mrs. W. C. 
Eastham, who received close atten- 
tion during her description of life be- 
hind the “Iron Curtain.” 

The Indiana Bakers Assn. was ob- 
serving its 50th anniversary at the 
convention, according to Charles 
Ehlers, secretary of the Indiana asso- 
ciation and master of ceremonies. 
Others introduced at the session in- 
cluded M. B. McClelland, secretary 
of the Illinois Bakers Assn., Fred 
Laufenburg, secretary of the Wiscon- 
sin Bakers Assn., and Mrs. Laufen- 
burg, and Mr. and Mrs. Vann. Also 
introduced were Thomas Gilchrist, 
Sweetheart Bakeries, Indianapolis, 
vice president of the Indiana Bakers 
Assn., and Jack Thatcher, Master 
Baking Co., Mt. Vernon, president of 
the Illinois Bakers Assn, and Mrs. 
Thatcher. 

Mr. Laufenburg opened the whol!e- 


sale business session the following 


morning and introduced the first 
speaker, Rex Paxton, Southerland 
Paper Co., who spoke on “How Good 
You Want Your Association to Be?”’ 

“No man walks alone today,” Mr. 
Paxton said. “There are just some 
things you can’t do alone.” He listed 
as very important accomplishments 
of the trade association the arrange- 
ment of proper contracts, the bene- 
fits of group actions against shady 
competition and in dealings with the 
government and also pointed out that 
the convention is a fine place for 
social contacts between industry rep- 
resentatives where they may “talk 
shop” and learn new things for better 
profit. 

“People do not buy enough auto- 
matically to sustain prosperity—they 
must be sold,” Mr. Paxton pointed 
out. He called to the bakers’ atten- 
tion the fact that although 11,000 
new residents are born every day 
they are not automatically customers. 

Mr. Paxton pointed out that a 
favorable public climate is engendered 
by trade associations and said that 
he “would hate to be in a business 
that did not have a trade associa- 
tion.” 


Packaging Panel 

A panel composed of members of 
the Inter-Industry Bakery Package 
Committee was a feature of the 
wholesale session. The panel included 
Earl Hopping, president of the Indi- 
ana Retail Grocers Assn. and a repre- 
sentative of the National Association 
of Retail Grocers; Frank W. Cooley, 
Jr., editor of The American Baker 
magazine; Victor E. Marx, secretary 
of the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers; James E. Phillips, chair- 
man of the Midwest Bakery Package 
Group; and Char'es J. Regan, director 
of public relations for the Interstate 
Bakery Corp. 

Mr. Hopping stated that the help 
of the baking industry is needed to 
develop ways for retailers to continue 
to give bakers the shelf space they 
need. If packages are more uniform 
in size it would help retailers a lot, 
he pointed out, emphasizing that the 
grocery associations favor simplifica- 
tion and standardization. 

Saying that bakery foods carry 
good mark-ups, cause the retailer lit- 
tle trouble and move quickly, Mr. 
Hopping pointed out that thinking 
retail grocers are well aware of the 
profit potential in a well-operated 
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are Merrill Maughan, executive secretary of the group; James Phillips, Fold- 
ing Paper Box Assn.; Earl Hopping, Indiana Retail Grocers Assn.; Frank W. 
Cooley, Jr., editor of The American Baker; Victor E. Marx, American Society 
of Bakery Engineers, and Charles J. Regan, Interstate Bakeries Corp. 


bakery department. He said that the 
fight for adequate shelf space in 
aggressive markets poses a growing 
problem for all manufacturers, and 
pointed out that packaging in general 
in the baking industry is not well 
thought out. He recommended that 
retailers in grocery stores would ben- 
efit by less bulky and more efficiently 
designed packages. 

Mr. Cooley pointed out that the 
entire bakery package committee has 
borne in mind that all improvements 
in packaging shou'd directly help the 
baking industry and benefit the baker 
directly through greater sales and 
greater profit. He said that better 
eye appeal and better designed pack- 
ages would increase sales and that 
lower cost containers with increased 
sales would make higher profits. 

“Every survey in the baking mer- 
chandising field since the war,” Mr. 
Cooley said, “in retail bakery or 
supermarket, has shown improved 
packaging has improved sales through 
increased impulse buying alone. 

“Container standardization should 
make things easier for the produc- 
tion department, the delivery man, 
the clerks and the other people who 
have to handle your product and a 
package around it before the con- 
sumer ever sees the product. It means 
more time for sales, a better looking 
product to sell, and in the end better 
sales. 

“Your share of those impulse sales 
will be greater if your products ap- 
peal to the visual senses,” he said. 
“Remember the housewife has got to 
get the package home before taste 
appeal takes over—it is eye appeal 
that gets your product into her home, 
her money into your books.” 

Mr. Regan made three points to 
bear out his contention that the 
baker would not lose individuality of 
packaging through the adoption of 
standard sizes. 


Profits and Progress 


He said that in order to secure in- 
dividuality, the best way is from the 
standpoint of profits and progress. 
The baker can secure this much de- 
sired individuality more successfully 
through distinctive design on a stand- 
ardized package than through an odd- 
shaped package. 

“The baking industry for a long 
time has been working against itself 
in attempting to get individuality be- 
cause we've been using a multitude 


of odd shaped packages which have 
not been attractive to the consumer 
or pleasing to retail store outlets,” 
Mr. Regan said. 

He also pointed out that the larger 
the number of varieties, the greater 
the stale percentage because of the 
inability of controlling stales. He said 
that fewer sizes of packages would 
mean a tremendous advantage to all 
bakers in the matter of inventory 
cost control. 


Standardization Favored 


Mr. Phillips mentioned that the 
package maker will manufacture any 
size and style of bakery package the 
baker wants within the limitations of 
equipment, but he said that package 
makers favor standardization of pack- 
age sizes because they see it as a 
chance to do a better job of servicing 
bakers. They visualize definite possi- 
bilities of increased bakery products 
sales and increased package sales 
through such a program. Another im- 
portant item to consider in the re- 
duction of the number of package 
sizes is cost, Mr. Phillips said. “If 
the baker is in the habit of using 
several different sized packages for 
one product such as hamburger buns, 
he pays a premium for the lesser 
quantity of each size he buys.” 

Mr. Marx reviewed displays at the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers meeting which showed that 
there is a wide variation in package 
sizes for different items within the 
same bakery, and said that a reduc- 
tion in the number of such sizes for 
all the items produced by one baker 
would effect savings in a production 
department in addition to the savings 
that would be effective on the part 
of carton manufacturers in the mak- 
ing of a smaller number of sizes. 


Baker Will Benefit 


Mr. Marx pointed out that inven- 
tory, wrapping machine operator 
time, over-wrap settings, waste in 
over-wrap, shipping and _ handling 
and storage difficulties were only a 
few of the many benefits the baker 
would gain through standardization. 

John A. O’Leary, executive secre- 
tary of the Chicago Bakery Employ- 
ers Labor Council, spoke on negoti- 
ated health and welfare plans. 

He said that a health and welfare 
program to satisfy a union demand 
similar to the Chicago settlement 
would represent a payroll cost of 5 
to 6%. He emphasized that a con- 
sultant in insurance not connected 
with any insurance company would 
prove of great benefit in economi- 
cally setting up such a program. He 
said that loopholes and hidden clauses 
in several programs he saw would 
have cost the instituting group as 

(Continued on page 60) 
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CHICAGO—tThe stand of the sci- 
entific advisory committee of the 
American Institute of Baking on vita- 
min D fortification of bread has been 
substantiated by a report of the Food 
and Nutrition Board of the National 
Research Council. The statement of 
the board confirms the scientific ad- 
visory committee’s view that the use 
of vitamin D in bread, at the present 
time, contributes little to the nutri- 
tional welfare of the American public. 

A special bulletin of the AIB issued 
in the spring of 1953 (The American 
Baker, May, 1953) explained that the 
trend toward “extravagant claims” 
for the vitamin D fortification of 
bread was being viewed with alarm 
by food regulatory agencies, nutri- 
tionists and the staff of the AIB. 

The AIB bulletin recommended 
that the baking industry refrain from 
using the prerogative to add vitamin 
D to bread since bread is not consid- 
ered the best possible vehicle for this 
nutrient, or if it is used, to use a 
minimum quantity. 

This recommendation was chal- 
lenged and as a result the AIB re- 
quested the opinion of the Food and 
Nutrition Board of the National Re- 
search Council. The board adopted 
the following statement recently, fol- 
lowing its study: 

“The board has recognized vitamin 
D and calcium as optionally added 
ingredients in enriched flour and 
bread since the early hearings on en- 
richment of flour. Sunshine plays an 
important role in supplying vitamin 
D, but natural foods contain little of 
this vitamin. For this reason, its ad- 
dition to certain stap'e foods is im- 
portant in preventing rickets. It is 
generally recognized that milk is the 
most logical vehicle for carrying 
vitamin D. However, it is fortunate 
that food technology has demonstrat- 
ed that other foods, especially bread, 
can be used as an effective vehicle 
and that such foods can be enlisted 
when and if it becomes necessary to 
do so. Since milk, including fluid, 
evaporated, and special ‘milk formu- 
lae, as a carrier of vitamin D has 
been so successful in reducing the 





Chicago Bakers, 
Allieds Sponsor 
Orphan's Outing 


CHICAGO—Bakers and represen- 
tatives of the allied trades of the 
baking industry sponsored an “or- 
phans outing” at Kiddytown Park, 
4250 N. Harlem Ave., Chicago, Sept. 
18. Many of the executives and other 
personnel from the firms joined in 
entertaining over 200 orphans, who 
were being treated to a day of fun. 

These men of industry made sand- 
wiches and served bakery products 
such as pie, cake and pastries, along 
with milk, to the children. All these 
products were supplied by the club 
members. Charter buses called for 
the children. 

The Church Federation of Greater 
Chicago, the Salvation Army, the 
Jewish Children’s Bureau, and the 
Catholic Youth Organization cooper- 
ated to make it possible for the bak- 
ing industry representatives to enter- 
tain these deserving children. The 
Bakers Club of Chicago sponsored 
the outing on behalf of the baking 
industry. 
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AIB Stand on Vitamin D Use 
In Bread Backed by Study 


incidence of rickets in this country 
and since there is no indication of 
an increase in rickets—in fact, there 
seems to be a continuing decrease- 
the board believes it is unnecessary 
at the present time to call upon 
bread to aid in the correction of de- 
ficiencies of vitamin D in the genera! 
population or significant segments of 
the population.” 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Chicago Production 
Club Discusses Ferments 


CHICAGO—tThe first meeting of 
the season for the Chicago Bakery 
Production Club was held the eve- 
ning of Sept. 14 at the Midland Ho- 
tel. Around 80 members and guests 
attended to hear William Walmsley, 
principal emeritus of the American 
Institute of Baking, Chicago, tell 
more about the stable ferment proc- 
ess. 

Mr. Walmsley, in his discussion of 
the process, employed a model of a 
ferment tank, used charts, and called 
on Mrs. Walmsley to help him make 
the presentation. He outlined the re- 
quirements for achieving a uniform 
result in the use of the process. 

The next meeting of the group will 
be Oct. 12, when a representative 
of the Humko Co. will present “Short- 
ening—Past and Present.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GENERAL DIVIDEND 

NEW YORK—George L. Morrison, 
president of General Baking Co., has 
announced a dividend of 15¢ per 
share on the shares of common stock 
payable Nov. 1, 1954 to the holders 
of record Oct. 15, 1954. At the June 
16, 1954 meeting, the directors de- 
clared a regular dividend of $2 per 
share on the preferred stock payable 
Oct. 1, 1954 to the stockholders of 
record Sept. 17, 1954. 
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QUICK-FROZEN BREAD—Racks of bread being quick-frozen at 20° below 
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zero in the quick-freezing room of the new refrigeration and storage plant now 
in full operation at Arnold Bakers, Inc., Port Chester, N. Y. The bread is 
frozen shortly after being baked. The bread is put into the quick-freezing 
room within four to six hours after being baked, normally cooled, and pack- 


aged in tightly sealed double wrappers. After being quick-frozen at 20 


below 


zero, individual bread loaves are packed into cartons and stored at 0°F. to 


await shipment. 


Arnold Bread Freezing, Storage 
Plant in Full Scale Operation 


PORT CHESTER, N. Y.—Full scale 
operation of the new bread freezing 
and storage plant of Arnold Bakers, 
Inc., Port Chester, N. Y. is announc- 
ed by Paul Dean Arnold, president. 
With its new plant, said to be the 
first refrigeration plant designed 
specifically for bread products, Arnold 
plans eventual expansion of sales to 
those parts of the country where 
premium bread products are not now 
generally available to consumers. 

Since it pioneered in the sale of 





M. D. Mullin 


Don H. Hays 





J. W. Cotton 


CORN PRODUCTS CHANGES—W. H. Gamble, president, Corn Products 
Sales Co., has announced several changes in the company’s branch-office man- 
agement. M. D. Mullin, transferred from Chicago, has been made branch 
manager of the Milwaukee Office. Don H, Hays, in charge of the Louisville 
territory since 1946, has been transferred to St. Louis as branch manager. 
Succeeding Mr. Hays as manager of the Louisville Office, is J. W. Cotton. 
Mr. Mullin joined the company in 1934 as a retail package salesman in Wis- 
consin. He moved to Chicago in 1939. A few years later he became staff as- 
sistant to R. R. Adam, vice president in charge of the central division. Mr. 
Hays joined Corn Products in 1932 with the company’s Detroit Office, and in 
1936 became a retail salesman in Grand Rapids. Later in the same year he 
was transferred to Indianapolis as assistant branch manager and, in 1946, 
was appointed branch manager at Louisville. Mr. Cotton started his career 
with the firm in 1936. Shortly after he returned from Army service in 1946, 
he was made district representative at Grand Rapids. In 1952 he came to 
Chicago as a staff assistant to R. R. Adam, vice president in charge of the 


central division. 


quick-frozen bread on a commercial 
scale more than a year ago, Arnold 
has been using public facilities in 
another city for refrigeration and 
storage of its frozen products. ‘Now 
that we have our own refrigeration 
plant,” Mr. Arnold said, “we will be 
able to freeze bread at the peak of 
its freshness, only minutes away from 
the oven. Also, since we can stock- 
pile our full line in the refrigerated 
storage space right at the bakery, 
we will be able to give faster and 
better service to our distributors, 
especially on those items where the 
demand fluctuates widely.” 

After normal cooling and wrapping, 
the individual bread loaves are placed 
on racks, which are then wheeled into 
the freezing room. There, the bread is 
quickly frozen at -15° to -20°F. The 
racks are then moved to the packing 
room where the frozen bread loaves 
are put into cartons. From there the 
cartons are taken to the storage room 
where the frozen bread is kept at zero 
F. until it is shipped in refrigerated 
trucks to Arnold distributors in cities 
beyond a 400-mile radius of Port 
Chester. (Within the 400-mile radius, 
Arnold’s distributors generally do not 
sell the frozen products.) 

The new plant cost approximately 
$110.000 and covers nearly 9,000 sq. 
ft. It provides nearly 12,000 cu. ft. 
of refrigerated storage space, in ad- 
dition to the quick-freezing room, the 
packing room, a truck bay, the com- 
pressor room and space for possible 
expansion later. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Who Punched What? 


LOUISVILLE—A sidewalk slugfest 
between truck drivers from two com- 
peting bakeries led to $5 fines for 
each in Louisville municipal court 
recently. The fight occurred, police 
said, when one driver accused the 
other of punching holes in the wrap- 
pers of bread he delivered. Arrested 
for disorderly conduct, the two paid 
their fines and walked out of the 
court room after shaking hands. 
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It's Time for Baked Products With Apples 


APPLE DATE BREAD 
Make a dough using the following 
ingredients: 
12 oz. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
5 oz. malt 
10 oz. shortening 
1 lb. milk solids (non fat) 
8 oz. salt 
10 oz. yeast 
2 oz. yeast food 
13 lb. water (variable) 
20 lb. bread flour 
When about 7% mixed, add: 
4 lb. 8 oz. chopped dates 
5 lb. diced apples 
Dough temperature 80° F. First 
punch about 2 hours, 30 min. Second 
punch, 1 hour. To the bench 15 min- 
utes later. Scale and round up. Allow 
about 10 to 15 min. intermediate 
proof. Make up and then proof. Bake 
at about 420°F. 
Note: Fresh apples are most suit- 
able for making this bread. 
APPLE MERINGUE PIES 
Bring to a boil: 
4 lb. apple sauce 


1 lb. water 
1 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
%4 oz. salt 


4 oz. cinnamon 
Mix together, add and cook until 
smooth: 
4 oz. cornstarch 
8 oz. water 
8 oz. egg yolks 
Then stir in: 
6 oz. shortening or butter 
Lemon juice to suit taste 
Pour into baked shells. When cool, 
cover with meringue. Sprinkle a 
small amount of cinnamon on top and 
then brown at about 390-400° F. 


APPLE RUM CAKES 

Cream together to dissolve the 
sugar: 

2lb. 8 oz. brown sugar 

1 oz. cinnamon 

1lb. 4 oz. whole eggs 
Then mix in thoroughly: 

1 lb. shortening 

4oz. butter 
Add and mix in: 

8 oz. malt 

8 oz. molasses 

8 oz. honey 

2 lb. apple sauce 

%4 oz. soda 

1 oz. salt 

Sift together, add and mix in until 
smooth: 

1 lb. 12 oz. cake flour 
1 lb. 6 oz. bread flour 
1 oz. baking powder 

Deposit into loaf cake pans that 
have been well greased. Bake at 
about 350° F. After the cakes are 
baked and cooled, turn them over 
and brush them over heavily with the 
following rum syrup: 

Bring to a boil: 

2 lb. granulated sugar 
1lb. water 

Allow tv cool somewhat and then 
add: 

Rum flavor to suit 

After the cakes have been brushed 
over, pour a thin fondant icing over 
them. Place a few pecans or walnuts 
on top. 

Note: It may be necessary to brush 
the cakes over with the rum syrup 
several times in order to thoroughly 
flavor them. Do not over bake the 
cakes, as hard sides and bottoms will 


Do you want to increase your fall sales of baked 
products with apples? Here are positive guides for 
producing extra revenue and extra profits by featur- 


ing apple baked foods: 


1. Make only quality products, such as those 
made from formula suggestions in this department. 
2. Make a variety of products—the customer 
wants to choose. However, put your promotion em- 
phasis on one—perhaps two—of these products at 


one time. 


3. Set up and coordinate “apple time" displays 
and advertising. Build a neat window display with 
fresh, red apples in the center. Instruct your sales 
staff on the goodness of apple baked products so 
that they can sell them intelligently to the customer. 


tend to prevent penetration of the 
rum syrup. Instead of fondant icing, 
a thin water icing may be used to 
cover the cakes. Round angel food 
pans may be used instead of loaf 
cake pans. 
APPLE SLICES 
Make a dough as follows: Rub to- 
gether thoroughly: 
3 lb. 8 oz. pastry flour 
12 oz. shortening 
14 oz. salt 
Then add into the above: 
2 lb. 12 oz. puff paste oleomarga- 
rine which has been broken into 
pieces the size of a walnut 
Rub together well, then add and 
mix in: 
28 oz. cold water 
Handle like pie crust. Roll out 
some of this dough about % in. thick 
and cut into strips about 24 in. long 
and 5 in. wide. Place on greased 
pans. Then cut some strips about 4 
in. wide and lay these on the border 
of the large strip after they have 
been washed with water to make 
them stick well. Inside of the 
narrow strips place sliced apples 
evenly. Over the apples, sprinkle 
lightly, a mixture of sugar, cinnamon 
and salt. Some raisins or currants 
may be added if desired. Then roll 





out some more dough about % in. 
thick and cut into strips about % x8 
in. Wash the border of the apple 
filled slice and place these strips 
about 1 in. apart, crossing them like 
you do for cranberry pies. Wash the 
tops with an egg wash and bake at 
about 400° F. After they are baked 
and cooled, cut into slices of desired 
size. 
APPLE PEANUT BUTTER CAKE 
Cream together for about 3 min.: 
3 lb. cake flour 
2 lb. peanut butter 
1 lb. 12 0z. shortening (emulsify- 
ing type) 
Sift together and add: 
6 lb. granulated sugar 
2 lb. bread flour 
2% oz. salt 
3% oz. baking powder 
1% oz. soda 
1 oz. cinnamon 
% oz. nutmeg 
Then add and mix for about 3 min.: 
4 lb. ground apples 
Add and mix for about 3 min.: 
3 lb. 4.0z. whole eggs 
Mix in for about 5 min.: 
2 lb. 8 oz. ground apples 
Note: Scrape down the bowl and 
creaming arm several times during 
the mixing period. 





Apple Pie 


Deposit into layer cake pans of 
desired size and bake at about 360°F. 
When baked and cooled, fill and cover 
with the following icing: 

Malted Milk Icing 

Cream together: 

10 oz. shortening 
8 oz. butter 
40z. malted milk powder 
4 oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Add: 
1 lb. cocoa 
Then stir in: 
2 lb. milk 

Sift, add and beat together un‘jl 
smooth: 

7 lb. 8 oz. powdered sugar 

The consistency of the icing may 
be controlled by increasing or doe- 
creasing the amount of powdered 
sugar. 

BAVARIAN APPLE CAKES 

Base for pan lining. Sift together: 

3 lb. 14 oz. pastry flour 

2% oz. baking powder 

Place this in a bowl and rub to- 
gether the following ingredients: 

6 oz. sugar 
12 oz. shortening 
16 oz. salt 
Then add and mix smooth: 
1 qt. milk 
8 oz. yolks 

Scale off into 6 oz. pieces and roll 
out similar to pie crust and line 
8x12 inch layer cake pans. 

Fill the pans with the following 
mixture: 

1 No. 10 can chopped apples 
2 lb. 4 oz. sugar 
¥% oz. cinnamon 
16 oz. Salt 

1 1b. seedless raisins 

1 oz. butter 

2 oz. tapioca (fine ground) 

After the pans are filled, the edges 
of the bottom dough should be washed 
with egg wash and strips should be 
laid across the top, similar to the 
lattice work on cranberry pies. 

Dough For Strips 

Rub together: 

3 lb. pastry flour 
2 lb. shortening 
1% oz. salt 
Add and mix in: 
18 0z. cold water 

Then wash the strips with an egg 
wash and bake at about 380°F. After 
baking, when cool, sift powdered 
sugar on the cakes. 

Note: This product should be con- 
sumed within 24 hours for the best 
eating quality. 

WHOLE WHEAT APPLE SAUCE 
CAKES 
Cream together: 
3 lb. brown sugar 
1 lb. 8 oz. shortening 
1 oz. soda 
le oz. cinnamon 
4 oz. cloves 
14 Oz. mace 
1 oz. salt 
Lemon flavor to suit 
Add gradually: 
10 oz. whole eggs 
Then mix in: 
2 lb. chopped nuts 
3 lb. seedless raisins 
Then add alternately: 
3 lb. whole wheat flour 
4 lb. 8 0z. apple sauce 
Deposit into layer, loaf and cup 
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cake pans. Bake at about 370-375°F. 
Note: If the apple sauce is sweet- 
ened, decrease the sugar in the for- 
mula the same amount that is con- 
tained in the apple sauce. 
. Boiled Icing 
Boil to 242-244 F. 
6 lb. granulated sugar 
8-oz. invert sugar 
1lb. 8 oz. water 
Then beat up: 
1 qt. egg whites 
A pinch of salt 
A pinch of cream of tartar 
While beating, add: 
8 oz. powdered sugar 
When stiff enough, add the boiled 
mass s'owly and continue beating. 
Then add: 
1 lb. powdered sugar 
Flavor to suit 


APPLE-SAUCE CAKES 
Mix together for 5 min. on second 
speed: 
2 lb. cake flour 
1lb. 4 oz. shortening (emulsify- 
ing type) 
Mix together, add and mix 5 min.: 
3 1b. granulated sugar 
12 oz. cake flour 
144 oz. cinnamon 
114 oz. baking powder 
34 oz. soda 
1% oz. salt 
A little lemon flavor 
1 lb. 8 oz. ground apples 
Then mix together, add slowly, and 
mix for 5 more minutes. 
1 lb. 12 oz. whole eggs 
2 lb. 12 oz. ground apples 
Note: Scrape the bowl down a 
number of times during the mixing 
period to insure a smooth batter. 
Deposit into layer cake pans of de- 
sired size and bake at about 370° F. 
When baked and cooled, fill and ice 
the cakes with the following icing: 
Molasses Icing 
Heat to 228° F. 
4 lb. 8 oz. sugar 
2 Ib. milk 
12 oz. invert syrup 
Allow this to cool. Then add and 
beat until light: 
9 lb. powdered sugar 
8 oz. butter 
8 oz. shortening 
1% oz. salt 
12 0z. high grade molasses 


FRENCH-APPLE CAKES 
Cream together: 
4 lb. granulated sugar 
1 lb. 12 oz. shortening 
1 oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Sift together: 
4lb. 8 oz. high grade cake flour 
11% oz. baking powder 
Add this alternately with: 
2 Ib. milk 
Then mix in until! light: 
2 lb. 8 oz. whole eggs 
Seale 16 oz. of dough into round 
pans 8 in. by 2 in. Spread the dough 
out evenly in the pans and then 
sprinkle the following mixture on top 
of them. 
Apple Mixture 


Grind fine: 
4lb. apples 
Add and stir in thoroughly: 
1 Ib. sugar 
1% oz. salt 
Cinnamon to suit 
Bake the cakes at 360° F. When 
baked and cool, sift powdered sugar 
over them. In case the apples are 
flat, the addition of a little citric 
or tartaric acid will improve the 
flavor. Some of these cakes may be 
covered with whipped cream, if de- 
sired, instead of powdered sugar. This 
makes an ideal combination. 
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FRENCH APPLE PIES 
Bring to a boil: 
1lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
. water 
. cinnamon 
z. powdered lemon juice 
z. salt 
Boil until a medium heavy syrup is 
formed. 
Mix this with: 
1 No. 10 can of solid pack sliced 
apples 
Al'ow this to cool. Then place in 
unbaked pie shells and bake at about 
425-450° F. When baked wash the 
apple filling with the following apri- 
cot glaze: 
Boil to 226° F.: 
1 No. 10 can apricots that have 
been rubbed through a sieve 
5 lb. granulated sugar 
8 oz. corn syrup 
1, oz. salt 
After washing, allow the pies to 
cool and then cover with whipped 
cream or meringue. Do not cover the 
whole top of the pies, but with a 
canvas bag and star tube draw criss 
cross lines. This will allow the filling 
to show up between the lines. When 
covering the pies with meringue 
place them in oven for a few minutes 
to brown the meringue. 


Apple Pie Filling 
(Evaporated Apples) 


Soak overnight: 
8 lb. evaporated apples in 
13 qt. of cold water 
Then drain the apples and grind 
them fine. Measure the water that 
is left over and add enough water 
to make 6 qt. Place the ground ap- 
ples and the water on the stove and 
add: 
10 Ib. 
2% oz. 
2% oz. 


granulated sugar 
salt 
cinnamon 
2 0z. powdered lemon juice 
When the mixture starts to boil, 
mix together: 
2 lb. granulated sugar 
1 lb. tapioca or corn starch 
Stir this into the boiling mixture 
until the filling thickens. Then re- 
move from the fire and allow to cool. 


Fresh Apple Pie Filling 
Mix together: 
25 lb. peeled and sliced apples 
5 lb. granulated sugar 
Place this in a wooden tub having 
some small holes in the bottom and 
allow the juice to drain for about 
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six hours. Line pie tins with pie 
dough and fill with drained apples. 
Pyramid the apples toward the cen- 
ter. Wash the edge of the bottom 
crust and cover the apples with a 
top crust having a one-inch hole. in 
the center. 

While the pies are baking, bring 
to a boil the drained juice (about 
4 qt.) 

4 lb. sugar 
1 oz. cinnamon 
% oz. nutmeg 
When boiling, stir in: 
2 lb. sugar 
1% oz. salt 
8 oz. starch 
When thickened and clear, stir in: 
6 oz. butter 
Juice and grated rind of 3 lemons 

After the pies are baked and have 
cooled for about 15 min., pour about 
6 or 8 oz. of the hot syrup into each 
pie through the hole in the top crust. 
The juice can be put into the pies by 
using a funnel. 

Note: The amount of sugar may be 
varied, depending upon sweetness de-+ 
sired. 

In place of corn starch, 40 mesh 
tapioca may be used. The amount of 
thickener to use will depend upon the 
consistency of the syrup desired. The 
syrup should be poured into the pies 
while hot so that it will flow evenly 
throughout the pies. 


Apple Pie Filling (Canned) 
Drain the liquid from one No. 10 
can solid pack apples. Add enough 
water to make one quart of liquid. 
Place this on the stove and add: 
1 lb. granulated sugar 
%4 oz. cinnamon 
1 oz. butter 
Juice from one lemon 
\% oz. salt 
Bring this to a boil and then add, 

















Apple Turnovers 


A. J. Vander Voort 


. . » « technical editor, author of this 
monthly formula feature and con. 
ductor of the Bake Shop Trouble 
Shooter (see page 20) and the Do 
You Know 
is head of the School of Baking, 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Min- 
neapolis. 


feature (see page 22), 


stirring 
clear: 
8 oz. granulated sugar 
3 0z. corn starch or tapioca 
Remove from the fire and stir in 
the drained sliced apples. Allow to 
cool before using. 


APPLE FLUFF CAKES 
Cream together: 
3 lb. brown sugar 
1 lb. 4 oz. shortening 
%4 oz. soda 
1 oz. salt 
% oz. cinnamon 
¥% oz. allspice 
% oz. nutmeg 
Then add alternately and mix until 
smooth: 
2 Ib. 12 oz. cake flour 
2 lb. buttermilk 
Then add gradually: 
1b. 4 oz. whole eggs 
Add and mix in: 
1lb. 8 oz. chopped fresh apples 
or unsweetened canned apples. 
Juice and grated rind of one 
lemon 
Deposit into layer and loaf cake 
pans of desired size. Bake at about 
350-360° F. When baked and cooled, 
fill and cover the cakes with the fol- 
lowing icing: 


constantly and cook until 


Caramel Icing 
Cook to 228° F.: 
2 1b. whole milk 
5 oz. butter 
4 lb. granulated sugar 
8 oz. corn syrup 
Remove from the fire and add: 
1 lb. 80z. caramel syrup 
Allow this to cool. Then add and 
mix until smooth: 
4 lb. powdered sugar 
4 oz. butter 
Caramel Syrup 
Cook to 325° F. 
5 lb. granulated sugar 
1 Ib. corn syrup or invert syrup 
1 qt. water 
Then add gradually, stirring con- 
stantly 2 qt. whole milk. Allow this 
to cook back up to 220° F. 
Remove from the fire and mix in: 
8 oz. butter 


ROMAN APPLE CAKES 
Cream together: 
1 Ib. 8 oz. brown sugar 
3 1b. granulated sugar 
1 lb. 8 oz. shortening 
1% oz. salt 
¥% oz. cinnamon 
1/16 oz. nutmeg 
Add gradually: 
12 oz. whole eggs 
Mix together and add: 
2 oz. soda 
2 Ib. milk 
Sift together and mix in: 
5 Ib. 40z. cake flour 
1 oz. baking powder 
Then mix in: 
1No.10 can medium chopped 
apples 
Deposit into pans of desired size. 
Sprinkle a little cinnamon sugar on 
each cake and also about 1 oz. of 
pecans. Place in the oven and bake at 
about 360° F. 
Note: Use solid pack apples. Sift 
(Continued on page 53) 
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Powdered Whole 
Eggs 


I would like to have formulas for 
products, such as yellow cake, choco- 
late cake, cookies, rolls, ete., using 
powdered whole eggs. I would also 
like a pie crust mix using only butter. 

Also, please give me any informa- 
tion you can on using and handling 
powdered eggs. 

I have been a reader of The Amer- 
ican Baker for quite some time and 
always enjoy reading your service for 
bakers. I have in the past used nu- 
merous formulas from your page and 
have always had good results from 
them.—M. H. K., Wash. 


N 


I am giving you a formula for 
sweet roll dough, yellow layer cake, 
devil’s food layer cakes, spice cakes, 
fruit drops, walnut honey cookies, 
and bran muffins as you requested. 

I would like to state that dried 
whole eggs may be used in nearly 
all types of bakery products except 
where the eggs have to be beaten 
or in cream puffs and eclairs. In 
order to replace 1 lb. of whole eggs 
you can use 4 oz. of whole eggs pow- 
dered and 12 oz. of water. It has been 
my experience that it is not neces- 
sary to reconstitute powdered eggs. 

You also asked for a pie dough 
formula in which all butter is used. 
As butter contains % oz. of salt per 
pound, replacing shortening with but- 
ter will undoubtedly make the pie 
dough too salty. Therefore, I would 
like to suggest that you use a for- 
mula such as the following: 

10 lb. unbleached pastry flour 

6 lb. butter 
2 lb. shortening 
3 lb. 6 oz.water 

If the butter you intend to use 
does not contain any salt, then I 
would like to suggest that you re- 
place the 6 lb. of butter and 2 |b. 
of shortening with 8 lb. 8 oz. butter 
and add 3 oz. of salt. 

Butter contains about 80% fat, 
whereas shortening is 100% fat. 

DEVIL’S FOOD LAYER CAKES 

Mix together for about 7 min. on 
medium speed: 

4 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 

3 lb. cake flour 

2 lb.60z. shortening (emulsify- 
ing type) 

8 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 

1 oz. soda 
2% oz. salt 
1 lb. powdered whole eggs 

3 lb. water 

Flavor to suit 
Add and mix until smooth: 

2 lb. 8 oz. water 
Sift together and add: 

2 lb. cake flour 

1 lb. cocoa 

4 0z. baking powder 
Then add: 

2 Ib. 8 oz. water 
Mixing time about 4 min. De- 
posit into pans of desired size and 

bake at about 370° F. 
Note: Be sure to scrape the bowl 
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and mixing arm down several times 
during the mixing period to insure 
a smooth batter. 


FRUIT DROPS 
Cream together: 
1 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
1 1b. 2 0z. brown sugar 
1 lb. 2 oz. shortening 
34 oz. salt 
38 oz. cinnamon 
4 oz. powdered eggs 
Add gradually: 
12 oz. water 
Stir in: 
12 oz. milk 
Add: 
2 lb. 8 oz. seedless raisins 
1 lb. chopped dates 
12 oz. diced mixed peel 
8 oz. chopped glaced cherries 
Sift together and fold in: 
3 lb. 8 oz. pastry flour 
% oz. baking powder 
Drop out on greased and dusted 
pans. Bake at about 350° F. 


WALNUT HONEY COOKIES 
* Cream together: 
4 |b. granulated sugar 
2 lb. 8 oz. shortening 
% oz. soda 
46 OZ. ammonia 
14 oz. nutmeg 
4 oz. powdered eggs 
Add: 
1 pt. honey 
Stir in: 
12 oz. water 
Mix together and incorporate: 
2 1b. macaroon coconut 
4 lb. 8 oz. cake flour 
1 lb. fine chopped walnuts 
These cookies should be cut out 
with a 2% or 3 in. round cutter. 
Place on lightly greased pans. Wash 
with an egg wash and bake at 340° F. 


Ahootor 


SWEET ROLL DOUGH (Straight) 

50 Ib. flour 

30 lb. water (variable) 

8 oz. salt 

9 lb. sugar 

9 lb. shortening 

4 lb. yeast 

4 1b. milk solids (non-fat) 
1 lb. 8 oz. powdered eggs 

Dough temperature, 82° F. First 
punch, 1 hr. 15 min. approximately. 
To the bench, 10 min. 

Procedure: Mix together shorten- 
ing, sugar, salt, milk solids and pow- 
dered eggs. Dissolve the yeast in 
part of the water. Add the balance 
of the water to the mixed ingredi- 
ents. Then add the flour. When par- 
tially mixed, add the yeast solution 
and mix until the dough is smooth. 
Do not overmix, as this toughens the 
dough. 

YELLOW LAYER CAKE 

Cream together for 5 min. on low 
speed: 

5 lb. cake flour 

2 1b. 12 0z. shortening (emulsify- 
ing type) 

1 lb. 2 0z. powdered whole eggs. 

Add and mix for 1 min.: 

6 lb. granulated sugar 
5 oz. baking powder 

2% oz. salt 

Add and mix for 4 min. on medium 
speed: 

3 lb. water 
Flavor to suit 

Then add and mix for 5 min. on low 
speed: 
4 lb. 4 oz. milk 

Deposit into pans of desired size 
and bake at 375° F. 

Note: Be sure to scrape the bowl 
and mixing arm down several times 
during the mixing period, to insure 
a smooth batter. 
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SPICE CAKE 
Cream together for 3 min. on me- 
dium speed: 
3 lb. cake flour 
2 lb. 4 oz. shortening 
Add: 
6 lb. granulated sugar 
2 lb. 4.0z. cake flour 
12 oz. powdered whole eggs 
3 oz. salt 
\% oz. soda 
2% oz. baking powder 
2 oz. cinnamon 
14 oz. ginger 
% oz. allspice 
% oz. nutmeg 
Then add and mix for 4 min.: 
3 Ib. milk 
2 Ib. 4 oz. water 
Add and mix for 3 min.: 
11b. 8 0z. good molasses 
2 Ib. milk 
Deposit into pans of desired size 
and bake at 370° F. 


BRAN MUFFINS 
Cream together: 
1 |b. 12 oz. granulated sugar 
1 lb. shortening 
1% oz. soda 
1% oz. salt 
4 oz. powdered eggs 
Add: 
12 oz. water 
Stir in: 
1 qt. good molasses 
Add: : 
4 lb. milk 
Stir in: 
1 Ib. 8 oz. seedless raisins 
Sieve together and add: 
4 lb. 8 oz. bread flour 
2% oz. baking powder 
Add and mix in: 
1 Ib. 8 oz. bran 
Bake in greased cup cake or muf- 
fin pans at about 380° F. 





Got a Problem? 


to you: 


Use this coupon to tell your troubles to A. J. Vander Voort, nationally known produc- 
tion authority, head of the Dunwoody Baking School, technical editor of The 
American Baker. He will answer and analyze production problems without cost 























(Send samples of baked foods to A. J. Vander Voort, Dunwoody Industrial Institute, 
Minneapolis.) Address letters to: 


The American Baker, P.O. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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We've set aside bins solely for loading 


Irs 
BIN 


CHECKED 


“J 


ATKINSON MILLING COMPANY minneapouis, minnesota 





... and why it’s of vital importance to every bulk flour buyer 


Here’s the flour flow picture: from mill to 
storage bins, from storage bins to loading bins. 

Flour arrives in the loading bins at least 
12 hours before we’re ready to put it into car 
or truck for delivery. This gives us all the time 
we need to run a final thorough quality check 
before loading. Further tests are taken reg- 


ularly during loading. That’s how we make 


absolutely sure that all the bulk flour you 
get is exactly the grade of flour you order. 

When we say IT’S BIN-CHECKED* it 
means the flour is right—and you can enjoy 
all the economies of bulk handling with no 
risk of flooding your line with a flour un- 
suited to your production plan. 


Why not be sure . . . switch to Atkinson. 








DO YOU KNOW . 
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Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, marking 
each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 24 for a check against the 
correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A score of 70 is 


passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


l. Egg whites are 


improve the eating quality. 
I 


2 To make salt rising 


used in the 
dough for making hard rolls as they 


bread, the 


baker should make his own corn meal 
mush. 

3. Replacing part of the hard 
wheat flour with a weaker flour such 


as a cake or pastry flour, will help 
to reduce excess oven spring in bread. 

4. To obtain a lighter crust color 
on angel food cakes, 10% of the su- 
gar should be replaced with dextrose 
(corn sugar). 

5. When replacing shortening with 
butter in a formula, no adjustments 
are necessary. 

6. To decrease the tendency for 
raisins to burn during the baking of 
raisin bread, it is a good procedure 
to soak them in a malt and water 
solution before adding them to the 

* dough. 

7. In order to produce a softer 

crust on white bread, the sugar and 





these are 
the type flours 
we mill 
under exact 
specifications 


These Montana hard wheat flours give unusual absorption and outstand- 


ing flavor characteristics. With them, you produce bread that customers 


choose for its exceptional taste quality. 





ILLS 


General Offices: Great Falls, Montana 
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shortening shou'd be decreased some- 
what in the dough. 

8. French doughnuts have to be 
made by using a star tube and canvas 
bag and run out on greased card- 
boards or French doughnut screens, 

9. When using corn starch in cus- 
tard pies, it is a good idea to cook it 
with part of the milk and sugar be- 
fore adding it to the filling. 

10. When increasing the amount 
of milk solids in a bread dough, the 
baking temperature should be low- 
ered. 

11. If no cream of: tartar is avail- 
able when making angel food cakes, 
vinegar may be used to replace it, 

12. The more age rye flour is given 
the better the flavor of the rye bread, 

13. In order to obtain a crisp su- 
gar cookie, about 25% of the sugar 
in the formula should be replaced 
by invert syrup. 

14. Cream puff shells filled with 
hot custard cream will stay crispier 
than when filled with a cool or cold 
filling. 

15. Modern formulas, used by bak- 
ers for pie crust, will contain about 
55-60% shortening for the bottom 
crust and about 70-75% for the top 
crust. 

16. Gas is the best type of fuel to 
use for baking purposes. 

17. Running cold water on the pans 
before placing sheets of puff paste, 
for making Napoleons on them will 
produce a more flaky product. 

18. When water used for making 
bread is quite soft, the addition of 
yeast food to the dough is recom- 
mended. 

19. To eliminate the sinking of the 
tops of pullman bread, the loaves 
should be placed upside down on the 
shelves as soon as they are removed 
from the oven. 

20. Frozen eggs compare very fa- 
vorably with shell eggs for baking 
purposes. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








RAISIN SHIPMENTS RISE 


FRESNO, CAL. — Final shipment 
figures of California raisins for the 
1953-54 season in the U.S. and Cana- 
da show an increase of 219 tons over 
the 1953-54 season was reflected 
post-war seasonal average by 8,042 
tons, according to Norman J. Katen, 
manager of the California Raisin Ad- 
visory Board. The slight gain during 
the preceding season and exceed the 
equally in packaged and bulk ship- 
ments. Natural Thompson raisins 
shipped during the season exceeded 
the 1952-53 total by 1,553 tons. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








MEETING OCT. 12 


MINNEAPOLIS — The first fall 
meeting of the Northwestern Bakery 
Production Mens Club will be at 
6:30 p.m. on Oct. 12 at the Hasty 
Tasty Cafe, Minneapolis. Paul R 
Stewart, C. Schmidt Co., Cincinnati, 
assisted by four bakers, will discuss 
freezing of bakery products. 





“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS 00. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. | 


Monroe, Mich. 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on Page 22 











1. True. The egg whites in the 
dough helps to produce a thinner, 
more brittle crust. 

2. False. It is much more conven- 
ient to purchase a prepared salt ris- 
ing yeast. This type of yeast is made 
under scientific controls and will pro- 
duce a much more uniform product. 

3. True. Making a somewhat stif- 
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fer dough will help to hold down ex- 
cessive oven spring. 

4. Fa‘se. The crust color would be 
somewhat darker as corn sugar car- 
amelizes at a lower temperature than 
either cane or beet sugar. 

5. False. In order to obtain about 
the same shortening value, about 
20% more butter than shortening 
would have to be used. If the butter 
contains salt, the weight of the salt 
in the formula should be decreased 
from % to % oz. for each pound of 
butter used. The moisture in the for- 
mula should be decreased somewhat 
as butter contains about 16% (2% 
oz.) moisture. 


6. True. As a rule 1 lb. of malt is 
used with 10 lb. of water. The raisins 
should be allowed to drain thoroughly 
before being added to the dough. 
Some bakers soak their raisins in 
water for a short period of time and 
drain them. They then dip the 
drained raisins in edib!'e oil and drain 
them before using them in the dough. 
This procedure also helps to retard 
charring or burning. 

7. False. These ingredients should 
be increased somewhat to help pro- 
duce softness. Running the doughs 
a little slacker, if possible, will also 
help. 

8. False. Equipment is now avail- 





You get 


these advantages 


in SQUARE wafers for 


enrichment of bread 


and rolls ... Assured potency 








—\ 















































Order today from 


your yeast company salesman 


Quick disintegration 


tt, 


MAKES 


SQUARE WAFERS 





Super-thorough diffusion 


Finer, more buoyant particles 


Clean, even break in halves & quarters 


Two types to enrich any white bread or rolls 


TYPE A— For use with TYPE B — For use with 
doughs containing 3% or doughs containing less 
more non-fat milk solids. than3% non-fat milk solids. 





Vitamin Division, HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE INC., Nutley 10, N. J. 
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able where this unhandy procedure is 
eliminated. A plunger type of dropper 
may be used and the French dough- 
nuts deposited directly into the fry- 
ing fat. 

9. True. If the starch is not cooked 
before being added to the filing, it 
will settle on the bottom of the pies, 
producing a pastry layer which spoils 
the appearance and eating quality of 
the pies. The boiled starch mixture 
should be cooled before it is added to 
the filling. 

10. True. Whole milk solids contain 
30% milk sugar (lactose). Non-fat 
milk solids contain about 50% milk 
sugar. Milk sugar caramilizes at a 
lower temperature than _ sucrose 
(cane or beet sugar) or dextrose 
(corn sugar). If the baking tempera- 
ture is not reduced, the bread would 
have too dark a crust color when 
properly baked out. 

11. True. Usually % oz. cream of 
tartar is used with each quart of 
egg whites when making angel food 
cakes. If vinegar is used instead of 
cream of tartar, about 1% oz. should 
be used. 

12. False. The fresher the rye flour, 
the better the flavor. Therefore, the 
baker should not carry too large a 
stock of these types of flour. 

13. False. The use of invert syrup 
in the dough will produce a softer 
cookie. Generally, by increasing the 
sugar content in the formula a cris- 
pier cookie can be produced. 

14. False. When custard cream is 
placed into the shells while it is hot, 
steam forms inside of the shells, 
causing them to soften. 

15. True. The percentage of short- 
ening is based on the weight uf the 
flour. Unbleached pastry flour should 
be used. 

16. False. With the proper type of 
oven and equipment, good results can 
be obtained from coal, coke, gas or 
electricity. Cost and/or convenience 
are usually the deciding factors. 

17. False. It will not produce a 
more flaky product but does help to 
decrease shrinkage somewhat. 

18. True. About 4% to %% based 
on the weight of the flour is recom- 
mended. The type of flour will have 
some effect upon the amount nec- 
essary. A short patent flout requir- 
ing less yeast food than a long patent 
or straight flour. 

19. True. The sinking will be elim- 
inated by using this procedure. 

20. True. In fact, they will be as a 
rule more uniform. This is because 
nearly all frozen eggs are packed in 
the spring when the eggs are of the 
highest quality. Eggs will vary in 
quality with the changing seasoi; 
and types or character of feed. 





KNAPPEN COMPANY 


COMPANY 


ducers of 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 














You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Mills Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
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GENERAL AMERICAN’S 
Airslide Car Fleet 
now brings the savings 
of “BULK SHIPPING” to 
millers, bakers and 
macaroni manufacturers 





Throughout these industries, 
company after company is looking 
forward to the many advantages of 


— Lading 


Airslide fabric 
a 


this new and proven method of ya tie Air chamber 
| - Air inlet nozzle 


shipping. A great many Airslide 





cars have already been leased. 
Before the cars were leased, these 
facts were considered: 


1. Airslide car shipping costs less. 3. The expense of bag shipment 5. Ladings are protected against 
and handling is eliminated. shrinkage and leakage with mini- 
mum possibility of contamination. 


2. High or low density materials 


; 4. Airslide cars are quickly and 6. General American can service 
can be successfully loaded, carried ; ; : rae Sige 
ae easily unloaded into any conveying Airslide cars in its own shops 
and unloaded by Airslide cars. 
system. throughout the country. 


AIRSLIDE, a trade mark of the Fuller Company, Catasauqua, Pennsylvania 
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Unloading outlets approx. 132” above rails 








UNLOAD INTO ANY CONVEYING SYSTEM FIND OUT ABOUT CUTTING YOUR SHIPPING COSTS 


The Airslide in car quickly and easily “‘fluidizes’”’ the lading for | General American’s engineers will work with your traffic and 
complete, speedy unloading. With approximately one pound __ production engineers to see how you can get the advantages 
of air pressure, the lading is aerated and flows quickly and _and savings of bulk shipping. Write for information on tests 
evenly to the discharge points. of Airslide cars. 


AIRSLIDE 
GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


135 South LaSalle Street + Chicago 90, Illinois 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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The Technology of Sugars, Syrups and Starches 
Manufactured From Corn 


Millions of bushels of corn are 
milled each year to obtain a large 
variety of sugars, syrups, starches 
and dextrins. The finished products 
which result from corn wet milling 


made with 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 
the J. R. Short Milling Company to designate its 
natural enzyme preparation for whitening the dough. 








By JAMES W. EVANS 


American Maize-Products Co. 


are used by a host of food and non- 
food industries. In the food field, for 
instance, they are included in the 
ingredients. They are necessary for 
the manufacture of packaging mate- 


DOUGH WHITENER 


rials and are used in the fabrication 
or preparation of processing and 
hauling equipment. Thus, products 
made from corn help the processor 
and consumer in many ways. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: Among the essen- 
tial ingredients of bakery products 
are corn sugars and syrups and corn 
starches. The technology of these 
corn products is progressing at a 
rapid rate. Mr. Evans, director of re- 
search for the American Maize-Prod- 
ucts Co., Roby, Ind., updates develop- 
ments in corn products research and 
relates them to the baking industry 
in this article. The article is adapt- 
ed from a talk given by Mr. Evans 
at a recent meeting of the Midwest 
section of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists in Chicago. 





The technology of sugars, syrups 
and starches manufactured from corn 
is progressing at a rapid rate. New 
products are being developed as well 
as new uses for those already in 
existence. The corn wet-milling in- 
dustry is well staffed with technical 
people and is well equipped with 
laboratory facilities. It is highly com- 
petitive and any one company must 
be very active in research and de- 
velopment if it expects to stay in 
business. 


I. Corn Sugars and 
Corn Syrups 


It was not many years ago that 
corn sugars and syrups were consid- 
ered as substitutes for sucrose. This 
concept no longer exists and these 
products are applied because of func- 
tional properties rather than just as 
a sweetening agent. 

This more basic concept has result- 
ed in the development of a series 
of corn syrups and sugars. Each prod- 
uct has specific properties which 
make its application more beneficial 
to the user in his particular type 
of product. 

The various types of products man- 
ufactured from corn will be discussed 
in light of present day knowledge. 
Some of these are relatively new 
and while uses are established, the 
extent of their application remains to 
be determined. 


Corn Sugars 
1. Dextrose 

The pure hexose sugar, dextrose, 
is produced and consumed in large 
quantities. It not only has become 
essential in many food products but 
is entering the chemical and other 
non-food fields. 

This white crystalline sugar may be 
obtained in either the mono-hydrate 
or anyhydrous form. Different screen 
or particle sizes are available. 

The role of dextrose in breads, 
meats, fruits, confections, puddings, 
sweet goods, etc., is well known. This 
sugar improves flavor, texture, color 


Sumner Chief 


High Protein Flour 
GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
(An. 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘ Western 
Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 
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107,000 cakes are baked in General Mills commercial test bakery to test Softasilk 
cake flour each year. This Softasilk comes straight from our production lines. It’s baked into cakes under 
actual shop conditions by professional bakers skilled in all techniques of baking. 


Each cake is critically studied to make certain every sack of Softasilk gives you excellent mixing, 
sugar-carrying, and liquid tolerance . . . plus superior color level, volume, tenderness, and texture. 

107,000 cakes baked and tested in one year stand behind every sack of Softasilk you open. You can 
bake with confidence with oven-tested Softasilk cake flour. 


Look for this label on every sack of flour you buy. 
General Mills, Ine. 


Minneapolis | 
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and handling properties of the fin- 
ished products. This can be demon- 
strated easily by removing dextrose 
from a flavored formulated item and 
adjusting sweetness with sucrose. The 
sweetness is there but flavor and often 
texture will be altered adversely. 
2. Crude Corn Sugars 

Crude corn sugars are amorphous 
materials containing dextrose, re- 
version products (sugars of higher 
molecular weight than dextrose) and 
small quantities of sodium chloride 
and protein. They are available as 
70° corn sugar, 80° corn sugar and 
tanner’s sugar. The numbers 70 and 
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80 refer to the percent of reducing 
sugars on an as is basis, expressed 
as dextrose. The true dextrose con- 
tent is a little less than these values. 
These products are light brown to 
yellow in color and are marketed in 
chipped, billet and for the 70° sugar 
in a liquid or syrup form as well. 
The liquid product is a slightly modi- 
fied 70° corn sugar. 

The crude corn sugars have a bit- 
ter-sweet flavor and for this reason 
are seldom used directly in food 
products. They furnish fermentable 
carbohydrates for certain types of 
vinegar and other organic acids. The 


brewing and tobacco industries use 
these products. 

Both 70° and 80° corn sugars are 
ingredients used in rayon and leather 
manufacture. There are a number of 
other uses in the non-food field but 
it is believed they would be of only 
passing interest to this group. 


Corn Syrups 


Corn syrups are concentrated solu- 
tions of various carbohydrates ob- 
tained from corn starch by partial 
hydrolysis, clarification, decoloriza- 
tion and evaporation to the desired 
solids content. The degree of hy- 





Ih your holiday planning Tr 


CASH IN ON THE GROWING 


All these ways... Canned Pineapple makes 
baked goods extra-tempting! (For free formulas, 


see booklet offer at bottom right.) 


USE CRUSHED PINEAPPLE 


in 2-crust pies, soft pies, fillings and 
toppings, icings, jams, cake mixes, cookies ; 


USE PINEAPPLE SLICES 


in upside-down cakes, glazed and 


FRUIT CAKES 


WREATHS 


FILLED COOKIES 
SPECIALTIES 


have a taste everybody loves—Nature’s most refreshing flavor. 


Baked goods golden with Pineapple are festive, 


inviting, right in tune with the holidays. And these items 


So schedule your holiday-time bakings to feature 


Pineapple often. This way you make the colorful, 


continuous Canned Pineapple Industry advertising 


(in Life, Ladies’ Home Journal, etc.) 


pay off in extra sales for you! 


open-face tarts, coffee cakes, filled rolls; 


USE PINEAPPLE JUICE 


in flavoring apple pies, cake mixes, 


blending with other flavors; 


USE PINEAPPLE TIDBITS 


to blend with Crushed Pineapple, in cake mixes, 
open or covered tarts, soft pies. 





64-page Pineapple Formula Book Free! 
Contains over 40 formulas tested and 
approved by the American Institute of 
Baking...shows new ways to sales-boost- 
ing quality in Pineapple baked goods. Just 
write Pineapple Growers Association, 215 
Market Street, San Francisco 5, California. 
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drolysis, or the degree of conversion 
of the corn starch is controlled to 
produce a variety of types of corn 
syrup. 

All corn syrups, regardless of the 
degree of conversion, are mixtures of 
the same basic ingredients, namely, | 
dextrose, maltose, higher sugars, dex. 
trins and water. Corn syrups differ — 
in the proportions of these ingredients © 
and sometimes in the processes by 
which they are manufactured. The | 
dextrose and maltose portions in. 
crease as conversion proceeds while 
the higher sugars and dextrins de. © 
crease. The higher conversion Syrups 
are sweeter and are less viscous than 
regular conversion syrups because 
of the presence of greater proportions 
of dextrose, maltose and other sugars, 
and smaller proportions of dextrins, 

Dextrins in corn syrups, while nu- 
tritious, are non-sweetening solids 
and are highly viscous. Their prin- 
cipal values lie in the inhibiting effect 
upon crystallization of sugars, pro- 
tective action upon colors, improve- 
ment of texture, flavor and appear- 
ance, improvement of body or con- 
sistency and altering of physical 
properties such as freezing point, 
boiling point, etc. 

Corn syrups are unique in that 
they contain a mixture of reducing 
sugars. This combination of sugars in 
conjunction with the dextrins make 
the products interesting in many ap- 
plications. The biological value of the 
product is enhanced by these com- 
ponents. 

Corn syrup may be classified into 7 
four main types based on degree of 7 
conversion and subdivided by the 
method of conversion into two 
groups: Single conversion and dual 
conversion. The difference between 
the two methods is that in the first 
a single conversion reagent is used 
and in the second an additional con- 
version reagent is superimposed upon 
the single conversion reagent. 

The “dextrose equivalent” or DE. 
is a measure of conversion and can 
be used as a basis for classification. 
By definition the D.E. of a corn syrup 
is the total reducing sugars calculated 
as dextrose and expressed on a dry 
solids basis. For example, if a syrup 
has a reducing sugar content calcu- 
lated as dextrose of 42.0% of the 
dry solids, the D.E. would be 42. 

The four general types of corn 
syrups currently manufactured may 
be classified in terms of dextrose 
equivalent or D.E.: 
































































1. Low Conversion Corn Syrup 

Syrups of a D.E. less than 40 are 
referred to as low conversion types 
and account for a relatively small 
percent of the total corn syrup mar- 7) 
ket. 

In the syrup form, products with 4 
D.E. less than 30 are seldom made 
because of high viscosity and solution 
instability of the dextrins in concen- 
trated solutions. 

The hygroscopicity of the syrup 
solids decreases as the degree of con- 
version is lowered. Thus the solids 





Miner - Hillard Milling Go. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
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for ALL your Row. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT |. 
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BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 


AUTUMN TREAT FROM ARMOUR 


Mew Cnglard 
Dougleretels 


For extra profit this fall, make these crunchy, tender 
"Down East” style doughnuts. And let Armour help you 
sell them with colorful store material. 
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TURN PAGE FOR Eiwutuuig FORMULA 


Send for FREE full color counter card 
and Doughnut formulas. 
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Ingredients Lbs.| Oz. Directions 

] Granulated Sugar 1 6 

TEX Shortening 8 

CLOVERBLOOM Non-Fat 

Dry Milk Solids 3 Cream until light 

Salt % 

Vanilla % 

Lemon % 

Nutmeg % 

10 Add gradually to above and continue 

2 Eee Yolks creaming. 
3 Water 1 7 Add to above, mix in. 
4 yoy nal 3 . Add to above. Mix 3 minutes at 

Baking Powder 2 medium s 




















\ approximately 2 oz. 


5 Dough temperature 75° F. Let dough rest 15 to 20 minutes before dropping out or cutting out. This 
mix can be hand cut or dropped out on a hand crank machine. Finished doughnuts should me) 































Tie-in with Colorful 





ARMOUR AND COMPANY 


Chicago 9, Illinois 


solutely free. 
ae — 


Name of Firm 


City 





Boost Fall Doughnut Sales by dis- 
playing this tempting platter of 
doughnuts. Yours FREE along with 
special Formula Booklet. Use the 
order blank below. 


Bakery Sales Dept., General Offices 


Please send Doughnut Counter Card and Doughnut Formula Booklet ab- 








Address__ ene 





___Zone State 





tycomeaine FREE COUNTER CARDS = 





Make yours light, crunchier, bigger with 


| TEX Shortening 
Pa CLOVER BLOOM non-fat ory minx sous 


Autumn is your season for boosting profit-building repeat business 
with doughnuts. Folks everywhere love them when they’re light, 
tender, and crunchy ...so plan to make these tempting New 
England doughnuts your regular Fall special. And be sure to use 
these guaranteed Armour products for the batter and for frying. 


DOUGHNUT 
SPECIALISTS 
SAY: 


“TEX is especially eco- 
nomical...tops for 
doughnuts!” This amaz- 
ing new hydrogenated 
shortening brings costs 
down, yet maintains your 
high quality standards. 





It’s bland and snow-white—pre-tested for per- 
fect baking or frying results. Just right for deep- 
fat frying, with a high smoke point up to 450° F. 
Excellent for baking too, Tex contains a U. S. 
Government Approved Anti-oxidant to keep your 
baked goods fresher longer. 


Tex is the all-purpose shortening you can use 
for frying and in many of your baking formulas. 


CLOVERBLOOM* 


Non-Fat DRY MILK SOLIDS 
Armour Star Quality pro- 
duced by the Cloverbloom 
spray process. Your most eco- 
nomical way to uniform re- 
sults, golden crusts, improved 
flavor. Keeps quality, nutri- 
tion high in all baked goods. 


ARMOUR + GUARANTEE 


Use TEX Shortening. Then, if you are not completely 
satisfied that it gives you the superior results we say 









CLOVE RBLO 
SPRAY PROCESS |. 
NONFAT 


Milk Soli 
let ‘ 


you can expect, return the unused portion and we will 
gladly refund your full purchase price. 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY 


Bakery Sales Department 
Chicago 9, Illinois 
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from a 35 D.E. syrup are less hygro- 
scopic than those from a 42 D.E. 
product, a 30 D.E. less than a 35 D.E. 
and a 24 D.E. less than a 30 D.E. This 
property often is an important con- 
sideration in the end use and when 
included with higher viscosity of the 
syrup makes the low conversion 
products very interesting. 

The carbohydrate compositions, ex- 
pressed on a solids basis, for this type 
of corn syrup are: (1) 


Higher 
D.E, Dextrose Maltose Sugars Dextrins 
24 8.0% 8.5% 20.5% 63.0% 
30 11.5 13.0 21.0 54.5 
35 15.5 16.5 21.0 47.0 


The low conversion syrups are used 
in infant foods because the carbo- 
hydrate composition offers advan- 
tages in the digestive tract of the 
infant. 

Chewing gum, beer, fountain 
syrups, soups, cake frostings, and 
condiments are among the other prod- 
ucts in which these syrups are used. 

In some of these applications the 
very low conversion products are 
most desirable because of hygroscopic 
and composition properties. Since, for 
reasons previously mentioned, it is 
not practical to leave products with 
a D.E. less than 30 as syrups the 
products are spray dried and offered 
only in the form of corn syrup solids. 
One such product, Frodex 24, has 
been very successful. It is a white 
powder whose hygroscopic properties 
make possible use in some packaged 
items. Ability to inhibit crystalliza- 
tion of sugars and to improve flavor 
and physical properties is very good. 
2. Regular Conversion Corn Syrups 

The next D.E. range, 40-49, include 
syrups of the regular or “medium 
conversion type.”” They are made by 
a single conversion process and av- 
erage approximately 20% moisture. 

The carbohydrate compositions, ex- 
pressed on a solids basis, are: (1) 


Higher 
D.E, Dextrose Maltose Sugars Dextrins 


40 20% 20% 21% 39% 
42 22 21 20 37 
45 25 22 17 36 
49 29 24 15 32 
The regular conversion corn syrups 
are generally offered at 42 D.E. and 
account for the major portion of the 

corn syrup business. 

Applications are many and varied. 
The confectionery field is the largest 
single user but the syrup goes into 
many other items. Included are cakes, 
pie crusts, cereals, cake icings, ice 
cream, sherbets, water ices, jams, 
jellies, pie fillings, canned fruits, 
pharmaceuticals and many others. 

This type of corn syrup in the dry 
form is a very interesting product. 
Its use in such items as ice creams, 
sherbets, water ices, cakes, pie 
crusts and spice carriers is well es- 


DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w@ BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 





@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 











E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Flour—Corn Goods 


GRAND 1554 
1206 Waldheim Bldg. ¢ Kansas City, Mo. 











tablished. Corn syrup solids of the 
Frodex type are available in two 
forms, viz., regular or fine powder and 
granular. The latter is a new product 
made by a new process developed by 
the American Maize-Producis Co. The 
granules are of the size of coarse 
sugar. This form of Frodex has al- 
ready increased outlets for corn 
syrup and it is believed many more 
will be found. For example, extensive 
test work has been done in the frozen 
fruit field and results are outstanding. 


In replacing sucrose with granular 


Frodex 10% more fruit can be frozen 
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in the same size container which 
means lower freezing, storage and 
freight costs. Color and texture of 
thawed and processed fruits are far 
superior to the sucrose packs. 

Corn syrup solids are applied in the 
non-food field as binders and foundry 
mold washes. 

3. Intermediate Conversion Corn 

Syrups 

These syrups are in the 50-57 D.E. 
range. There is some variation in the 
processes and methods by which these 
syrups are made. Some manufacturers 
use a single converting agent, others 


29 


use a dual conversion system. The 
latter type superimposes an enzyme 
after starting the conversion process 
with an acid. 

Those made with the single acid 
conversion. process have the follow- 
ing carbohydrate composition (dry 
solids basis): (1) 

Higher 
D.E, Dextrose Maltose Scgars Dextrins 

50 30% 26% 14 30% 
54 34 27 
57 37 28 10 25 

Syrups of this type are sweeter 
than those of types 1 and 2 and are 
characterized by lower viscosities. 





BROSOFT 








Contains flour, mono- and di-glycerides, vegetable oils, lecithin 
and associated phosphatides (vegetable emulsifier) and salt 








Demonstrations Now Available 
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Tue new bakery ingredient Brosoft pro- 
duces tenderness of crumb and crust with 
improved 


texture, better eating and 


keeping qualities, and easier slicing. 
Brosoft is a dry product packed in 
100-lb. laminated paper bags. Its use 
requires no changes in shop proce- 
dures. Bakers in many sections of 
the country are already using Bro- 
soft. Brosoft has high powers of 
emulsification and dispersion result- 
ing in activity for combining short- 


ening and water and other ingre- 


dients of the dough. 


Trained Bakery Technicians are 
available from the home office 
of the Brolite Company,,. Inc., 
Chicago, or the Brolite Com- 
pany’s divisional offices in 
New York City, Dallas, San 
Francisco, Seattle, and 
Atlanta. 


Valuable Ingredients 
for Bakers--Since 1928 


BROLITE COMPANY Inc. 


225 Fourth Ave 
New York City 3. N. Y 


2921 S. Haskell Ave 
Dallos 10, Texas 


621 Minna St 518 First Ave 


San Francisco 1, Cal 


Main Office: 2542 Elston Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois 


Seattle 9, Wash 


North 686 Greenwood, Avenue, N E 
Atlanta 6, Go 
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RODNEY flours have a well de- 
served reputation for producing 
fine bread . . . but don't take our 
word for it . . . ask the man who 
bakes Rodney brands. You will hear 
from these bakers the story of fine 
baking performance all the time and 
a degree of uniformity seldom 
achieved in flours. This quality 
standard is the reason RODNEY 
flours have won the respect of the 
baking industry. That's why ROD- 
NEY is the ''name behind the name" 
of many of America's best known 


bread brands. 
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RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. . 


22,000 CWTS. DAILY CAPACITY + 5,750,000 BUSHELS STORAGE 
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...sure, | can take it easy 


since youve put us on 100% 


DRINKWATER FLOUR 


Quality ingredients make my job a snap. I know when the bread goes into the ovens, 


it will come out perfect, evenly browned loaves. 


MORTEN MILLING CO., DALLAS, TEXAS 
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They are used where high dextrin 
content is not required. 

In certain types of confections, 
table syrups, bakery items, pharma- 


ceuticals and fermentation processes 
the medium conversion syrups are 
preferred. 


Recent work has shown’ that the 
medium conversion syrups are de- 
sirable in fermentation processes 
where a gradual release of ferment- 
able carbohydrates are required over 
an extended period of time. They re- 
semble milk sugar (lactose) in this 
property under certain conditions. 
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4. High Conversion Corn Syrups 

This fourth type is in a D.E. range 
of 58 or over. These have the smallest 
proportion of dextrins and lowest vis- 
cosity. A variation in converting and 
refining techniques is employed as 
both single and dual conversion meth- 
ods are used. 

High conversion syrups usually con- 
tain about 18% moisture. Carbohy- 
drate composition for one type (dual 
conversion) is: (2) 


Higher 
D.E, Dextrose Maltose Sugars Dextrins 
61 36% 33% 17% 14% 
63 38 34 16 12 
66 41 35 14 10 


Such products have specialty ap- 
plications where very low quantities 
of dextrins are desired. To mention 
a few they are used in ice cream, 
table syrups, jams, jellies and confec- 
tions. 


When reduced to a dry form either 
alone or in conjunction with other 
ingredients a hygroscopic product is 
obtained. 

In summary, for corn syrups and 
sugars it can be seen that all items 
described are highly refined pure food 
products whose food value on a solids 
basis is approximately equal to any 
of the carbohydrates in common use. 
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Rigia laboratory tests by cereal chemists underscore 
the fact that flour matured and bleached by HY-KURE 
provides superior baking qualities. 


Many bakers are now using flour treated by 





HY-KURE. 


HY-KURE to produce bread with a finer, more silky 
texture, uniform grain and a clear white crumb color. 

HY-KURE is the revolutionary, new way of supply- 
ing chlorine dioxide for the maturing and bleaching of 
flour. An outstanding HY-KURE advantage is UNI- 
FORMITY of flour treatment . . . bakers can secure 
more consistent baking results with flour processed by 


Why not investigate how HY-KURE treated flour 


can help you produce better baked products. 


Exthrvie Cherwell. 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 
1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 





SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING, BLEACHING, ENRICHMENT 
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These products are versatile materials 
having many uses and possibilities for 
many more. 


Il. Corn Starches 


Starch is one of the most widely 
distributed substances in the veg- 
etable kingdom as it is the chief re- 
serve carbohydrate of plants. 

Starches which can be obtained in 
high yields from plants that grow or 
are cultivated in abundance are of in- 
dustrial importance. Such sources are 
cereal grains, roots, tubers and stems. 
Corn is the greatest single source of 
commercial starch. Most of the 
world’s corn starch is manufactured 
in the U.S., mainly in the corn-grow- 
ing regions of the midwest. 

Native corn starch occurs in the 
form of granules which vary in size 
from about 10 to 25 microns. Those 
which are laid down in a glutinous 
matrix become compressed as the 
grain matures and dehydrates. This 
results in granules angular in shape 
and highly refractive. Starch deposit- 
ed in the crown of the corn kernel 
is very loosely packed and when ex- 
amined under the miscroscope the 
granules appear to be perfectly round. 
Descriptive terms applied to starch 
granules are round, ellipitical, oval, 
polygonal and truncated. 

Structure of the starch granule 
breaks down on heating in water. 
This takes place in three steps. Dur- 
ing the first, water is taken up slow- 
ly and reversibly with a_ limited 
amount of swelling. When a given 
temperature is reached, depending 
upon variety of starch and modifica- 
tion, the granule suddenly swells by 
taking up water and there is a 
marked increase in viscosity of the 
starch suspension. This stage is not 
reversible. With increasing tempera- 
ture the granules become almost 
formless sacs and the more soluble 
part of the starch is leached from 
the granule. Starch granules treated 
with acids or certain oxidizing agents 
do not swell when heated in the pres- 
ence of water. They disintegrate and 
appear to pass into solution. The, 
treatment reduces the size of the 
molecules and these are not capable 
of forming the networks characteris- 
tic of the swollen granules. 

Properties of the starch granules 
are of extreme importance in many 
industrial applications. Size and shape 
are not major factors. Since starches 
are used chiefly in cooked or pasted 
form, characteristics of the granules 
in this condition are of major con- 
cern. Their ability to paste without 
disintegrating is required in applica- 
tions where relatively strong acid 
conditions exist while controlled gran- 
ule disruption is desirable when low 
temperatures are encountered. 

The requirements of industry are 
such that development of special 
products has become necessary as 
starches in the native or unmodified 
form do not have the desired proper- 
ties. Perhaps it would be more cor- 
rect to state that the more exacting 
requirements resulted from develop- 
ment of modified starches. 

Starch is a high polymeric carbo- 
hydrate which undergoes organic 
chemical reactions and conversions 
common to all carbohydrates. In ad- 
dition, its behavior in dispersion or 
solution and in the solid state is con- 
trolled by principles applicable to all 
polymers. 

The repeating unit in the polymer 
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Multiple Wendway conveyors operating 
from USP Selectier units deliver up to 
14,000 loaves per hour to this slicer- 
wrapper battery. Loaves leaving wrappers 
are also conveyed on Wendway to ship- 
ping-loading area. 


SAVE TIME + MONEY + FLOORSPACE 


ELIMINATE EQUIPMENT CONFUSION 


DELIVER PRODUCTS HOURS FRESHER 


PAYS FOR ITSELF - MORE SANITARY 
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eliminating multiple handling and 


storage problems. 


A Wendway system will save you time, money and equipment. 
Its smooth, fast and sanitary operation eliminates old-fashioned 
handling of fresh or packaged products. Wendway uses your 
ceiling space and releases much of your valuable floor space. 
Smooths and speeds production, your products arrive at destina- 
tion hours earlier... hours fresher. Although no two plants have 
identical conveying requirements, installation records indicate 
that the average Wendway system quickly pays for itself in 
hours and equipment saved within the plant. Wendway systems 
for conveying doughpieces, fresh unwrapped pies or cake, 
packaged products... or conveyor-cooling of hot breads, rolls, 
buns, etc., all are available to suit your needs. There’s no limit 
to what USP Wendway can do for you! 


Route trucks are loaded directly from 
Wendwoy conveyors thus speeding 
both loading and delivery time; 
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Typical example of wrapped bread being con- 
veyed through wall to loading area on 5-tier 
Wendway system. Wendway eliminates all handl- 
ing along the way...products stay clean and fresh. 


© Wendway Conveyor systems are becoming 
increasingly popular with bakers everywhere 
for cooling of hot rolls and buns. Wendway’s 
ability to properly convey both packaged and 
fresh goods .. . anywhere, is the versatility 
factor that makes Wendway a recognized 
standard of the Industry. 

USP’s conveyor engineers will gladly survey 
your plant without obligation. Why not plan 
your new Wendway system today? 


PRODUCTS CO. 


ALBION + MICHIGAN 


i UNION STEEL 
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34 
is glucose and these units are be- 
lieved to be joined by glucosidic link- 
ages. 

In 1940 Meyer and Bernfield (3) 


found that material extracted from 
starch granules by hot water was a 
linear polymer, now termed amylose. 
Studies showed that the residue was 
primarily branched in nature. This 
is now called amylopectin. Continued 
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investigations by many workers have 
resulted in many facts of practical 
interest. 

In polymers having straight linear 
chains like amylose the hydroxy] 
groups which have a strong affinity 
for those in another molecule get 
sufficiently near each other to become 
bound together. This occurs in starch 
pastes, and gels will form if concen- 
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tration is sufficiently high. In dilute 
solutions or pastes these associated 
chains will precipitate. This is called 
retrogradation. Since amylopectin is 
a branched polymer, parallel orienta- 
tion is very difficult and its pastes 
will not gel. This explains the non- 
gelling characteristic of the waxy 
maize starch which is 100% amylo- 
pectin. Corn starch whose pastes 
form gels contain about 25% amylose 
and 75% amylopectin. 

With this information it is clear 
that in application of starches the 
relation of chemical composition and 
structure to physical properties of 
pastes, gels and films is important. 
In special corn starches the mole- 
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cules have been altered to beneficially 
change these physical properties. 

Corn starch is the most abundant 
of all commercial starches in the U.S. 
It is the raw material for more spe- 
cialty starches and converted prod- 
ucts than any other starch. A large 
variety of corn starches are available 
and are used in many applications. 
They are used in such food products 
as pies, puddings, salad dressings, 
canned foods, confections, baking 
powder, yeast and bread dusting. In- 
cluded in non-food applications are 
sizes for papers and textiles, adhe- 
sives, ore refining, laundry starch, 
and, foundry core-binders. Corn 
starch in large quantities is used in 
the pharmaceutical field. 

Corn starches which are available 
and which are used will be discussed 
briefly. They are classified usually by 
properties of the cooked pastes and 
type of processing. 

1. Unmodified Corn Starch 

This is the highly purified corn 
starch obtained from corn by milling, 
separating, washing and drying. No 
added treatment is used. When 
cooked in water the paste is cloudy, 
non-cohesive, and upon cooling will 
gel if concentration is sufficiently 
great. 

Large quantities are used in the 
food, paper, textile, adhesive and ore 
refining industries. This is the type 
of starch that goes into puddings, 
soups, pies, canned foods, etc. 

2. Heavy Boiling Corn Starches 

Starches whose cooked pastes are 
more viscous than those obtained 
from untreated corn starch are called 
heavy boiling starches. 

Magnitude of viscosity increase 
while depending upon cooking or gel- 
atinizing conditions can be adjusted 
to several times that of the parent 
starch. However, application has been 
made mostly of those showing a 10 
to 100% increase in viscosity. 

At the present time these products 
are used in principally the textile and 
paper fields. In time products will be 
released for application in foods. 


3. Degraded Corn Starches 
Degradative methods such as treat- 
ing with acids, oxidizing agents, heat 
and enzymes are used to reduce the 
viscosity of starches for application in 
foods, adhesives, sizings and coatings. 
Type of treatment controls gel and 
flow properties as well as viscosity. 


a. Acid Treated Thin Boiling Corn 
Starches 


Degrading of starches with acids 
is believed to increase the quantity 
of linear amylose at the expense of 
the branched amylopectin. These 
starches retrograde and gel to a 
greater extent than the native prod- 
uct. 


The thin boiling or fluidity starches 
are prepared in a range of viscosities. 
The principal ones go by the fluidity 
designations of 20, 30, 40, 50, 60, 
7 and 90. The fluidity value is a 
reciprocal of viscosity. 

Thin boiling corn starches differ 
from unmodified corn starch in two 
respects. Cooked pastes are thinner 
and they are available in a wide 
range of viscosities. They make pos- 
sible the preparation of gels having 
relatively high solids content. 

This type of starch is usually con- 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Tig ng the Baker’s Doorbell 





The new bakery being set up at 
118 W. Seventh St., Junctién City, 
Kansas, by Reed Hinton, will be 
known as Esther’s Cake & Pastry 
Shop. 

2 

V. E. Mammel, president of Mam- 
mel’s, Inc., Hutchinson, Kansas, su- 
permarket, has purchased the Hutch- 
inson (Kansas) Pie & Baking Co., 
419 South Main St. Ralph G. Coffee 
will remain as the manager, and the 
firm will be known as Mammel’s, Inc. 

= 

Kullmann’s Mitchell St. Bakery, 
Milwaukee, has a new manager. He 
is David Rubin. The Kullmanns have 
cpened a bakery in Shorewood. 

* 

Announcement of the opening of a 
new pastry shop in Lexington, Ga., 
has been made by Tillman L. Allen. 

% 

Preston Jackson has opened a bak- 

ery in Sharon, Ga. 
* 

Fish’s Food Shoppe, Elberton, Ga., 
has opened additional quarters at 
the store adjoining its present loca- 
tion. The new section contains at- 
tractively arranged bakery counters. 

© 

Workers at Meyer’s Bakery, Little 
Rock, Ark., received honors when 
Charles Meyer, Sr., president, pre- 
sented pins to the following: Alfred 
Ruck, cake~ production worker, 30- 
year service pin; Paul Steiger, bread 
production worker, 30-year pin; Em- 
mett Seward, bread production su- 
perintendent, and Ida Alice Meyer, 
office manager, 15-year service pins. 

© 

Dietzen’s Bakeries, Inc., has bought 
the John B. Ruger Sons Co. bakery 
at La Fayette, Ind., and is continu- 
ing operations there under the same 
name. A. P. Jamison, son-in-law of 
the founder of the Ruger business, 
continues as the resident manager 
for the new owner. The Dietzen prod- 
ucts will be added to the Ruger 
products at the La Fayette location. 

of 

The Belleville Bake Shop, South 
Bend, Ind., has been opened by Mr. 
and Mrs. Sigmund Podias at 3618 
Western Ave. 

ee 

The Lakeland Bakery, Milwaukee, 
operated the past three years by 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Smalter, has 
been sold to Mr. and Mrs. Herman 
Meyer, who have operated bakeries 
in Chicago and Spooner, Wis. The 
new owners are installing a new 
oven. 


Brownberry Ovens, Inc., Oconomo- 
woc, Wis., is constructing a new one- 
story office building which will serve 
as an addition to its new bakery in 
the Holland subdivision, according to 
Norman Kubczak, office manager. 
The building will house Brownberry’s 
general and executive offices. The 
bakery has also leased a_ building 
at 113 Thompson St. where. it will 
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manufacture stuffing, bread pudding 
and crumbs. 
2 

The Prairie Maid Bakery, Prairie 
du Chien, Wis., has started opera- 
tions in its new plant on South Mar- 
guette Road. The bakery will con- 
tinue to operate its downtown sales 
room until the salesroom in the new 


building is ready, Bud Pedretti, bak- 
ery owner, said. 


Four Williams Baking Co., Scran- 
ton, Pa., drivers with a total of 90 
years behind the wheel without a 
single accident received “Oscars” at 
a safety recognition dinner in the 
Blue Lantern Restaurant. Awards 
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were presented by Wayne Williams, 
personnel manager, to Edward Flan- 
agan with a safety record of 26 years: 
Hubert Gordon, 23 years; Albert 
Strein, 21 years, and Francis Mac- 
Donald, 20 years. 

= 


Sale of the Moore’s Bakery busi- 
ness and leasing of the bakery prop- 
erty at 116 North Main St., Belle- 
fontaine, Ohio, to Richard Winana 
has been announced. 

* 

Hedberg’s Home Bakery has been 
opened in a new location at 909 North 
Main St., Jamestown, N.Y. It for- 
merly was at 277 Willard St. The 
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firm has installed new, modern bak- 
ing equipment. 


George E. Wein intends to con- 
duct a business known as the Cake 
Box at 212 S. Main St., Elmira, N.Y., 
and is the successor to Carl Tad- 
dings who has filed a certificate of 
discontinuance. 


The National Hole-N-One Donut 
Corp., Little Rock, Ark., has been 
granted articles of incorporation by 
the secretary of state, listing an au- 
thorized capital of 100 shares of no 
par value. The incorporators are Mor- 
ris Cotlingham and Dean R. Morley, 
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Little Rock, and James E. Waddell, 
Brownsburg, Ind. 


The Purity Bakery, Norman, Okla., 
formerly owned by Ernest Tucker, 
has been sold to Hayden Harris, for- 
merly engaged in the bakery busi- 
ness in Oklahoma City. 

* 

Knott’s Bakery, Ada, Okla., has 
been sold to the Mead Bakery chain 
which operates in Oklahoma and 
Texas. 

@ 


A public hearing on proposals to 
establish definitions and standards of 
identity for a group of bakery prod- 


ucts was held in the State House in 
Salem, Ore., under the direction of 
the State Agriculture Department. 
O. K. Beals, chief of the division 
of foods and dairies, presided. The 
proposed standards, together with 
labeling statements of optional in- 
gredients for each class, will apply 
to seven kinds of breads, buns and 
rolls. Categories include white flour, 
milk, raisin, enriched, whole wheat, 
graham and entire wheat. It was an- 
nounced that unless further infor- 
mation is necessary, the new stand- 
ards will become effective Nov. 1. 
* 


The Meyer Baking Co., Paris, IIL, 
held a dinner meeting recently at 
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Danville, Ill., for approximately 50 
salesmen to discuss Hollywood bread. 
John Roberts, Chicago, sales repre- 
sentative of Hollywood, presided over 
the meeting. Brief talks also were 
made by Carl Meyer, owner of the 
Paris company, which holds a Holly- 
wood franchise, and H. R. Mills, com- 
pany manager. 


Since the opening of the Breese 
(ill.) Bakery by Mrs. Ruth Work, 
in the Imming building, the patronage 
accorded her has encouraged Mrs. 
Work to install added equipment. 


* 
Maywood Baking Co., Oklahoma 
City, has installed new equipment. 
John Wallen is president. 


Lowdermilk Bakeries, Denver, have 
announced construction of a new re- 
tail bakery in the Park Hill shopping 
center, at East 33rd Ave. and Hud- 
son St., Denver. 


7 

The Cookie Jar, Lordsburg, N.M., 

has been reopened. 
” 

About 700 visitors attended the 
grand opening of the Glasgow 
(Mont.) Bakery, according to the 
owners, Frank McAtee and L. L. 
Thrash. Mr. McAtee also owns bak- 
eries in Estelline, S.D., and Water- 
town, S.D. 

¢ 


Russell Smith, owner of the Sun- 
shine Bakery in Baker, Mont., has 
sold his equipment. 

a 

An explosion in the City Bakery, 
Brookings, S.D., has forced the pro- 
prietor, Roger Julian, to install con- 
siderable new equipment. 

* 

A new building is being construct- 

ed for the Elmore (Minn.) Bakery. 
* 

Plans of the Lincoln Baking Co., 
Minneapolis, to move to St. Louis 
Park, a suburb, and build a $250,000 
building are being changed follow- 
ing the rejection of a rezoning bid. 

* 

A remodeling and addition project 
will double the capacity of the Su- 
perior Bakery, Harvey, N.D., accord- 
ing to Harold Schwarz, owner. 


a 
Franke’s, Inc., 1111 West Third St., 
Little Rock, Ark., has been sold to 
Safeway Stores, Inc., which will op- 
erate it as the Fairfax Bread Co. 
e 
The Manly (Iowa) Bakery has been 
opened for business by O. H. Lichten- 
stein, proprietor. 


Chris Jacobs has closed his bakery 
at Alton, Iowa, and has moved his 
equipment to Spencer, Iowa, where 
he will conduct a retail bakery. 

a 

Olmsted & Foley Advertising Agen- 
cy, Minneapolis, has been named to 
represent Gladness Bakeries, Inc., 
Minneapolis. 


The Sunlite Bakery, 401 W. 
Greene St., Carlsbad, N.M., was seri- 
ously damaged by a boiler explosion 
recently. D. R. Edwards, manager, 
said production continues as repairs 
are being completed. 
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CORN PRODUCTS TECHNOLOGY 


(Continued from page 34) 





verted in a water suspension with a 
small amount of acid at a tempera- 
ture below the gelatinization point 
of the starch. When the desijred de- 
gree of modification has been reached, 
the acid is neutralized, and the starch 
is de-watered, washed and dried. 

Millions of pounds are used each 
year in gum confections, textile warp 
sizes and laundry starches. 

These starches were among the 
earliest specialties to be prepared in 


this country. Recent developments in- 
clude controlled gel strengths, great- 
er gel clarity and modified physical 
forms of the dried starch. 
b. Oxidized Corn Starches 

Oxidized starches are prepared by 
treating starch suspended in water 
with sodium hypochlorite. It is be- 
lieved that this oxidizing reagent does 
not preferentially change the 
branched amylopectin as occurs in 
acid treatment of starches. It intro- 


duces highly soluble carboxyl sodium 
and carbonyl groups into the chain 
fragments which counteract the ten- 
dency to retograde and gel. 

Pastes prepared from oxidized 
starches in contrast to unmodified 
corn starch or the acid treated 
starches are clearer and more resist- 
ant to gel formation. 

These starches are seldom used in 
foods. They are applied in the tex- 
tile, paper and adhesive industries. 

Developments made recently are 
improved clarity of pastes, improved 
filming and flow properties, and the 
additions of products having specific 
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desired penetrating and finishing 
characteristics. 


c. Heat Treated or Roasted Corn 
Starches 


Heat treating or roasting of 
starches to prepare dextrins and 
British gums results in products with 
pronounced non- gelling properties. 
Good evidence was obtained by Brim- 
hall (4) that heating starch under 
conditions of dextrinization leads to 
a disappearance of linear chains with 
an increase in the degree of branching 
of the molecules. 

Briefly there are three general 
types of heat treated starches, British 
gums, white dextrins and yellow dex- 
trins. 

British gums are prepared by roast- 
ing commercially dry starch under 
various conditions. Catalysts are not 
generally employed. They are avail- 
able in a variety of viscosities, and 
vary in color from light to dark 
brown. British gums pastes are more 
stable than those prepared from thin 
boiling starches (acid treated) and 
have better film properties. These 
gums are used in adhesives and in 
textile printing. 

White dextrins are prepared by 
roasting commercially dry starch in 
the presence of a small quantity of 
acid. They are light in color and 
cooked pastes tend to set to soft gels 
or pastes. Pastes prepared from a low 
converted white dextrin resemble 
those prepared from a high fluidity 
thin boiling starch. Library pastes 
and many textile finishes are made 
largely with white dextrins. 

Yellow dextrins are roasted with 
less acid than white dextrins and with 
more acid and less heat than British 
gums. They are the most highly con- 
verted of all converted starches. All 
yellow dextrins are relatively thin 
cooking and it is possible to make 
50-60% solutions that will be stable 
for months. These solutions are very 
tacky or sticky which coupled with 
fast drying properties explains why 
their main use is in adhesives. 

While these products are seldom 
used in formulation of foods they are 
important items in packaging and 
labeling. 

Much research is being done with 
the roasted starches and major im- 
provements have been made. Roasted 
corn starches are replacing roasted 
tapioca and potato starches in many 
flat gumming applications. 


d. Enzyme Treatment 


Study of the action of enzymes 
on starch has resulted in commercial 
products and has accomplished much 
in clarifying the structure of starch. 

Enzymes are employed to convert 
unmodified corn starches into vis- 
cosity equivalents of thin boiling and 
oxidized starches, and high viscosity 
dextrins. While simple, the process 
must. be carefully controlled to obtain 
uniform results. : 

Since gelatinization or cooking is 
usually employed in enzyme conver- 
sions the process is carried out by 
the user of the starch. Studies have 
been made and a few patents granted 
on enzyme treatment of starches in 
the granule form. 

This converting procedure is of im- 
portance tq every flour miller and 
baker and it is believed that studies 
relating to enzyme conversion of 
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various starches and starch deriva- 


tives would be very beneficial 
4. Corn Starch Derivatives 
a. Cross-linked or Inhibited Starches 

In the 10 or 12 years starch 
derivatives have found extensive ap- 
plication. Such special derivatives 
prepared from corn starch and from 
waxy maize starch or Amioca show 
more resistance to breakdown or hy- 
drolysis in acid mediums and with- 
stand low temperature storage in the 
cooked form much better than other 
modifications. 

Derivatives prepared from corn 
starch in comparison to other modi- 
fications have a greatly reduced tend- 
ency to gel or set. 

A starch derivative results from 
the treatment of starch with a re- 
agent which reacts with hydroxyl 
groups to introduce into the mole- 
cule replacements for the hydroxyl 
groups. The derivatives applicable to 
the baking, salad dressing, canned 
food and other food fields are those 
of very low degrees of substitution. 
They have not more than one sub- 
stituent group for each 100 to 300 
glucose units. 

The most important type of starch 
derivative for these applications is 
that resulting from the action of bi- 
or poly-functional reagents. These 
compounds are capable of reacting 
with more than one hydroxyl group 
to form cross-links or bridges from 
one starch molecule to another. When 
the treatment is done with ungela- 
tinized starch granules it appears 
that cross-linking of molecules on or 
near the surface occurs with a re- 
sultant toughening of the granule. 

When the degree of cross-linking 
is only one glucose unit out of two 
or three hundred, the gelatinization 
temperature is raised and coo'zed 
pastes have a higher maximum vis- 
cosity. Pastes are more resistant to 
viscosity break-down when subjected 
to mechanical agitation as well as 
to thinning when held at high tem- 
peratures and/or at low pH’s. The 
swollen granules are app2rently more 
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resistant to rupture and collapse than 
those of untreated starches. 

Slight degrees of cross-linking re- 
duce the cohesive, rubbery character- 
istic of starches such as tapioca, po- 
tato and waxy maize. This change 
in paste properties is required for ap- 
plication in salad dressing, pie fillings 
and puddings. 


It is possible to obtain starches 


which show any degree of swelling 
desired by controlling the degree of 
cross-linking of ungelatinized starch 
granules. For example, starches with 
an average degree of cross-linking 
corresponding to about one in every 
twentieth glucose unit show an ex- 


tremely limited ability to swell on 
cooking. 

Starch derivatives of the type just 
discussed are termed “inhibited” or 
“cross-linked” starches. 

There are several methods that 
can be used to obtain cross-linking. 
While not applicable in the food field, 
the action of formaldehyde on starch 
has been known for sometime. The 
use of dihalides and epoxyhalohydrins 
in the presence of caustic to increase 
the viscosity of starch pastes was 
described by Maxwell (5). These 
were applied to ungelatinized starch 
granules by Konisberg (6). Caldwell 
(7) reported the use of linear anhy- 
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drides of dicarboxylic acids such as 
adipic, azolaic and sebasic. Phos- 
phorous oxychloride and antimony 
oxychloride were disclosed by Felton 
and Schopmeyer (8). It is believed 
that diesters of these inorganic acids 
are formed. 

A number of the cross-linked 
starches both corn and waxy corn 
are being used in large volumes. New 
products have been developed, field 
tested and so will be promoted in 


the food and non-food fields. 


b. Hydroxyethyl Starches 


These starch derivatives are pre- 
pared by reacting cornstarch with 
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Give a bonus to make one! 


Surprise your regular customers 
with a small sample of one of 
your luscious new products or a 
familiar old one. Slip the sample 
in with the regular purchase as a 
“bonus.” Pleased customers will 
have 
wards your store, may well give 
you a bonus of more purchases 
of all your products. 


even more good will to- 
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Suggest a field trip to local grade or 
high-school authorities. When students 
come, show them how your bakery 
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ethylene oxide. Cooked pastes, in com- 
parison to those from parent starch, 
are clearer, more cohesive, form soft 
gels or remain fluid and have ex- 
cellent filming properties. 

Hydroxyethy] starches are not of- 
fered to the food field but have ap- 
plication in textiles, papers and ad- 
hesives. 


ce. Other Starch Derivatives 


There are a number of additional 
starch derivatives in the develop- 


mental stage and others being ap- 
plied in the non-food field. Informa- 
tion is not available for presentation 
at this time. 





works—the care you take in preparing 
your products, the high quality of your 
ingredients, the skill of your staff. 


Your student-guests will be impressed, 
will remember your bakery and its many 
delicious products. They are your cus- 
tomers of tomorrow . . . while influenc- 
ing their parents’ purchases today. 
There’s profit in this “lesson!” 


Even your exhaust fan can “draw in” 
sales! The tantalizing, appetizing aroma 
of your delicious products—as they are 
baking—is one of your most powerful 
customer attracters and “‘salesmen.”’ 
Many sales-wise bakers have taken 
advantage of this asset by having ex- 
haust fans installed that aim toward the 


street directly in front of their store. 

Customers passing by are drawn into 
your store by the warm fragrance of 
those wonderful bakery delights! Es- 
pecially around meal times, you'll find 
the exhaust fan pulls in many sales you 
might otherwise have missed. 

If it is impractical for you to install 
such an exhaust fan now, keep this idea 
in file for the next time you remodel— 
or open a new branch. 
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5. Pregelatinized or Hot Rolled 
Starches 


It is possible to precook any of the 
starches discussed above. However, 
at the present time, those most avail- 
able are unmodified cornstarch, acid 
treated cornstarch and the cross- 
linked starches. 

Products are readily dispersible 
and swell in cold water or milk. They 
are the base for all the new instant 
puddings and find application in 
many other foods. Non-food uses in- 
clude oil well drilling, flotation sepa- 
rations and adhesives. 








BAKING POWDER e 





6. Amioca or Waxy Corn Starches 


These specialty starches are avail- 
able in any of the types of products 
discussed. 


Amioca is an unusual starch pro- 
duced from a unique corn known as 
waxy maize. Commercial production 
is an outstanding accomplishment of 
a cooperative development program 
that included chemistry, plant breed- 
ing, agriculture and industry. The 
term waxy is a misnomer as this 
corn has no relationship to wax. 
The name was derived from the ap- 
pearance of the kernel’s cross-section. 


Amioca differs markedly from 


What-toates botto.— 
SELLS BETTER! 





You get better-tasting cakes 
with Fleischmann’s Baking Powder 


Its exclusive formula assures dependable uniform results. 
Controlled action keeps your batter free-flowing and easy to 
handle between mixing and baking. Rises steadily in the oven. 
About 2¢ worth of Fleischmann’s assures you of getting the 
fullest results possible from every $1 of other ingredients. 


You get better-tasting Angel Food cakes 
with Fleischmann’s new Tart-0-Cream Acid Salt 


Improves volume and color. . . stabilizes egg white for 
greater beating tolerance . . . is the only known acid salt (other 
than cream of tartar) that can be used for Angel Food production 
in continuous mixers. Ask your Fleischmann Man for details. 


BRING A THIRD DIMENSION TO YOUR CAKE QUALITY .oe 
MAKE FULL USE OF THESE FINE INGREDIENTS — 


FLEISCHMANN’S 


TART-O-CREAM ACID SALT 
TASTEX MARGARINE SHORTENING e FROZEN 5GGS 


Standard Brands Incorporated, 595 Madison Avenue, New York 22,N_ Y. 
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cornstrach. It is more like tapioca 
than like a cereal starch. Its pastes 
are clear, fluid and cohesive like 
those of root starches. Amioca pastes 
will not gel and have the useful prop- 
erty of stabilizing other starches. 

The basic difference between Ami- 
oca and cornstarch is that it con- 
tains 100% amylopectin. 

Amioca in the various forms is 
being used in many applications. Pie 
fillings, salad dressings, canned foods, 
puddings, textile printing and fin- 
ishing, and adhesives are some of the 
consumers of this product. 

Even with the great advances in 
methods for modifying starches there 
still remain applications for starches 
of different botanical origins, These 
are of a highly specialized nature 
and the number is being reduced each 
year. Waxy cornstarch and corn- 
starch in modified forms are replac- 
ing tapioca, arrow root, and potato 
in a number of applications. New 
methods for treating the corn 
starches have made this possible. 

Wheat starch is of interest to flour 
millers. Wheat starch, both modified 
and unmodified, has interesting and 
useful properties. Some show excep- 
tionally high cold paste viscosities 
in relation to low viscosities when 
hot. These same products have rela- 
tively good resistance to viscosi.y 
breakdown when agitated constantly 
at elevated temperatures and in acid 
mediums. Emulsifying properties are 
good and gels broken-up mechanical- 
ly reset rapidly. All of these prop- 
erties have been imparted to corn 
starches by means of newly devel- 
oped modification procedures with re- 
sulting economics for the users. 
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FLOUR... , 


As Near to 
You as Your Telephone! 


¢ HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 
SPECIAL CAKE FLOURS 


QUALITY 
UNIFORMITY 
LABORATORY CONTROL 


THE 


MENNEL MILLING CO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
GArfield 6707 CALL COLLECT 














SLOGAN SPECIAL 
Ve Luatity Baker Flour 





Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 
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FLOUR 
IS KING 


Real bread production savings must come 
from real flour quality. And for that type 
of increased baking efficiency, you can 
rely on famous POLAR BEAR flour, de- 
pendable and full of good baking day 
after day. 


Ralph C. Sowden 
Founded by President 
Andrew J. Hunt 


1899 


The NEW ERA MILLING COMPANY 


== =ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
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. ROM the heart of the major producing areas, 
wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 
minal market. Situated as we are, we can always 


choose the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a 





complete line of flours to suit all bakery needs. 











Pi 
_ 


 BAECKHART MILLING Co 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS , 
Sales representation in: BOSTON, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, STAUNTON—VIRGINIA, ATLANTA—GA. AUGUSTA, G 
JACKSONVILLE—FLORIDA, GENEVA—-NEW YORK, HARRISBURG—PA. DETROIT, CLEVELAND, COLUMB 
FORT WAYNE—INDIANA. MILWAUKEE, CHICAGO, ST. LOU! aon 1LE—ALABAMA, NEW ORLEANS 
- Pe Pen erry Oe 8 ~ ry oe ik ile eS eres ot —— ee ial 
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Worth looking Into 


New Produets 
New Services 
New Literature 


This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 
panying coupon to obtain the desired information. 





Sere SSAA 


No. 3612—Metal 


Container 
Luxury bouquets in_ traditional 
French Provincial multi-colored de- 


sign impart a feeling of elegance to 
a reusable metal container imported 
from Holland by the Daher Co., Hol- 
land Box Div. Supplied with an inner 
box of heavy white-coated chip board 
or a liner, it is said to be ideal for 
cookies and confections. The lid is 
hinged for maximum convenience and 
reuse value. Internal dimensions are 
9% in. by 5% in. by 2% in. To 
secure more complete details check 
No. 3612 on the coupon and drop it 
in the mail. 


No. 3613—Oven 


A 2-page bulletin that describes 
the new “mixing” oven for baking 
cornmeal collets and other similar 


food products has been issued by the 
R. G. White Engineering Co. Tllus- 
trated with technical drawings and 
actual production shots of the oven 
in operation, the bulletin explains 
how the 3-pass oven bakes all shapes 
of collets on a stainless steel mesh 


fee es oe Seeeeaoaeeaoeeeaes 


! Send me information on 


— 
C] No. 2724—Flour Cleaning 
Machine 

-] No. 2958—Intercom System 

-] No. 3574—-Checking Instrument 
No. 3610—Sealing Tape 

] No. 3611—Saran Dispenser 

No. 3612—Metal Container 


Others (list numbers) 


NAME 


COMPANY ... 


ADDRESS 


CLIP OUT 





the items marked: 


-] No. 3616—Pie Stabilizer 
~-] No. 3617—F reezer 


FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE 





conveyor system as part of an inte- 
grated production line. The oven con- 
denses 135 sq. ft. of baking area into 
4 by 16 ft. of floor space, and has a 
range of production (in two models) 
from 300 to 700 lb. per hour. Copies 
of the new bulletin are available on 
request. Check No. 3613 on the cou- 
pon and the bulletin will be mailed 
to you. 


No. 3611—Saran 
Dispenser 

The availability of a new saran 
film dispenser roll for hand wrapping 
baked goods at retail level has been 
announced by the Dow Chemical Co. 
While saran film has been used on the 
packer level for years for prepackag- 
ing of many food products, this 
marks the first time the film has been 
available on a dispenser roll for use 
in bakeries. The highly transparent 
saran retains moisture and freshness 
in baked goods, including cakes, 
cookies, pies and rolls, it is claimed. 
Also, the film clings to itself or to a 
tray making a convenient cover for 
the baked goods. The new dispenser 
accommodates rolls 9 in. through 12 


] No. 3613—Oven 
] No. 3614—-Overhead Door 
No. 3615—Electric Delivery 
Trucks 


} No. 3618—Anniversary Booklet 


FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE) — MAIL ee 





FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT No. 2 
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P. L. & R.) 
MINNEAPOLIS, 
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P. O. Box 67, Nene ame 
re ae esom 
y Reader Service Dept. Minneapolis 1, Minn. —_a 
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in. outer di- 
ameter. Features of the white enam- 
eled dispenser, developed by E. O. 


in. in width with 5% 


Bulman Manufacturing Company, 
Inc., include a tension spring brake 
to. insure a smooth, even feed of 
film; a special guide to hold film in 
correct position and smooth it out 
when pulled from the roll; an auto- 
matic spring flap to insure free end 
of film for easy grasp in handling of 
new sheet; and a hinged cover that 
lifts for easy loading of a new roll. 
Information on distribution of the 
film and dispenser may be obtained 
by checking No. 3611 on the coupon 
and dropping it in the mail. 


No. 3614—Overhead 


Door 


The Barber-Colman Co. has intro- 
duced new features into its model 50 
Barcol OVERdoor which, it is claimed, 
will keep out all rodents and vermin. 
A cam closing action feature is 
claimed to be exclusive on this door. 
Individually adjusted cams are used 
to press each door seetion tightly 
against the stops. These cams back 
the door away from its stops at the 
beginning of the opening stroke. 
These doors are available in a wide 
range of styles and sizes. To secure 
more complete details check No. 3614 
on the coupon and drop it in the mail. 


No. 3615—Eleetrie 
Delivery Trucks 


A new line of electric delivery 
trucks is being offered by Cleveland 
Vehicle Co. According to designer 
Walter S. Thomas, the new trucks 
are powered by Exide Ironclad bat- 
teries which are charged overnight. 
The Electric Storage Battery Co., 
Exide Industrial Division, supplier 


of the batteries, estimates the charg- 
ing cost at approximately 33¢ a shift 
per truck on delivery routes up to 
35 miles, 


Since the electric trucks 
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require virtually no other mainte- 
nance and can spend more time on 
the road, fewer are needed to serve 
the same routes covered by conven- 
tional vehicles. Insurance rates are 
lower because of the greater safety 
factor of the electric truck. Useful 
truck life of 20 years or more is esti- 
mated. Absence of fumes, vibration 
and noise also is among the ad- 
vantages claimed. The lightweight 
trucks carry a payload of 2,000 to 
2,500 lb. at speeds more than ade- 
quate for today’s urban driving. Exide 
battery power assures longer life for 
all wearing parts, including standard 
pneumatic tires. Front wheel drive 
with the battery mounted over the 
front wheels provides maximum trac- 
tion and unobstructed loading space 
in the rear. To secure more details 
check No. 3615 on the coupon and 
drop it in the mail. 


No. 3616—Pie 
Stabilizer 


The S. Gumpert Co. has introduced 
Kwik Pie Stabilizer, a ready-to-use 
product which is claimed to provide 
color, flavor and stabilizer. To pre- 
pare, sugar and Kwik Pie are mixed 
slowly. Cold water is added and then a 
No. 10 container of fruit or berries, 
including juice, is added. The mix- 
ture should stand 15 min. and it is 
ready to use immediately or later. 
This product enables the baker to 
use whatever brand of fruit or ber- 
ries he likes best. It is packed in 20 
oz. packages to be used as a unit 
with each No. 10 tin of fruit or ber- 
ries. It can be obtained in five flavors: 
apple, cherry, peach, pineapple, blue- 
berry or in neutral flavor. For further 
information on this product check 
No. 3616 on the coupon and drop it 
in the mail. 


No. 3617—Freezer 


A new bakery freezer cabinet 


which holds 25 standard baker’s trays 








is being introduced by Deepfreeze 
Appliance Division, Motor Products 
Corp. The freezer, a self-contained 
upright model, with a capacity of 
18.6 cu. ft., will be sold directly 
through the manufacturer’s national 
distributor organization. As a baker 
gets acquainted with freezing ad- 
vantages and needs more capacity he 
can add more storage, unit by unit, 
with this type of freezer, the com- 
pany claims. The freezer is of the 
“plug-in” type and can be moved 
about. It is also suitable for a cus- 
tomer’s self-service freezer. A series 
of side racks in the freezer will hold 
up to 25 baker’s trays, 18x24 in. in size. 
Trays slide smoothly in and out of 
the racks without tilting or tipping. 
There are 2 in. between racks. The 
racks are made of heavy gauge metal, 
zinc-plated, lacquered and _ baked. 
Freezing controls may be set for 
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storage at zero degrees or for fast 
freezing down to 10° below zero. The 
cabinet, which is finished in white 
baked enamel, measures 72 in. high 
and 34 in. wide, and occupies 7.7 sq. 
ft. of floor space. To secure more de- 
tails check No. 3617 on the coupon 
and drop it in the mail. 


No. 3618—Anni- 
versary Booklet 


“25 Sparkling Years,” a 16-page 
booklet tracing its history and con- 
tributions to the packaging industry, 
has just been issued by the Sylvania 
Division, American Viscose Corp., in 
commemoration of its 25th Anni- 
versary as one of the nation’s major 
producers of cellophane. The booklet 
outlines the progress of Sylvania from 
its beginning just before the crash of 
1929 to its standing today with a 
capacity of 100,000,000 pounds yearly. 












ONUT 

A SUCCESSFUL D 
BUSINESS CALLS FOR = 
FINEST EQUIPMENT and 


DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 


393 Seventh Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 













CODING AND MARKING 

“Code dating and marking machines for the flour 

milling and baking industries. Coding bread wrap- 

pers, celloph and etc., our specialty. 
Write for information on a specific problem 

KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 

3804 N. Clark St. Chicago 13, Illinois 











For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 
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To secure the booklet check No. 3618 
on the coupon and drop it in the mail. 


No. 2724—Floor 
Cleaning Machine 


A new, all-purpose floor cleaning 
machine, called the “Tornado,” has 
been introduced by the Breuer Elec- 
tric Manufacturing Co. It is said to 
offer many mechanical and opera- 
tional features to reduce operator fa- 
tigue and speed cleaning operations. 
Said to be a new feature is a feather- 
touch switch on both sides of the 
handle to allow operation with either 
hand. The left switch also controls 
the flow of scrubbing solution from a 
tank attached to the handle. Maneu- 


verability is permitted by attaching 





the electric cord directly to the lower 
side of the handle. The machine also 
is shorter in length, offers improved 
balance and control, widely adjust- 
able handle, _self-retracting, non- 
marking neoprene wheels, easy brush 
coupling, non-clog container, a newly- 
designed, sealed motor and gear as- 
sembly, and a complete line of ac- 
cessories. Material describing the 
machine may be obtained by circling 
No. 2724 and returning to the address 
provided. 


No. 2958—Intercom 
System 


A six-station wireless selective 
master intercommunications system, 
requiring no cables or installation, 
has been introduced by Talk-A-Phone 
Co. Said to be the first completely 
selective wireless intercom system, 
the Talk-A-Phone LCM-8806 offers 
many features of the company’s con- 
ventional line, including a six-channel 
selector, which enables each unit in 
the system to transmit to any of the 
six separate channels and receive 
calls on any channel it selects to use. 
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Send for illustrated 
brochure with special 
introductory offer. 
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WANTED 


SUGAR 


Soiled or Off-Grade 
Out-of-Condition 
or Lumpy 
ALSO 
Hard Candy Trimmings 
and Sweepings 


For use in “non-edible products” 


Advise price and quantity available 


O. W. Meyer, Napoleon, Ohio 














A line of essential 
BAKERY PRODUCTS 
uniform and reliable 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
Chanin Building * New York, N.Y. 





PIE-PAK CO.,Inc. 


GET RESULTS! 


PACKAGE YOUR PIES IN 
PIE-PAK CONTAINERS 


1300 HUDSON STREET 
HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 











WE SUPPORT 
WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 


Quaker 


More Reason than Rhyme! 


» Bakers Flour 


* Quaker Bakcrs Flour is specially designed 


With up-to-date bakers like you in mind. 


Yes, this versatile flour’s your finest pick 


’Cause baking formulas change so quick. 
This short-patent flour is the finest of any 


And yet it won’t cost you one extra penny! ” 


Call, write or wire 


The Quaker Oats Company 


Chicago, U.S.A. 
Mills at Cedar Rapids, lowa ¢ St. Joseph, Mo. * Sherman, Texas 


and Los Angeles, California 
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high altitude spring wheat—plus 
four generations of milling experi- 
ence—plus a modern mill—result 
in TRISCO flour—for bakers who 
want a mellow-type flour of su- 
perior quality. 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. resis cis, s. oa. 


As many as three separate conversa- 
tions can be carried on simultaneous- 
ly over the six-station system, Wire- 
less selective communication, en- 
abling any master to select and carry 
on a conversation with any other 
master separately, is another of the 
features. The “Sonic Gate” circuit 
suppresses line noises and hum while 
the system is in actual operation as 
well as when in stand-by position, it 
is claimed. The unit is adaptable for 
additional master units, starting with 
two masters. It is suitable for instant 
or temporary installation. The unit 
plugs into the conventional electric 
outlet. For more complete details 
check No. 2958 on the coupon and 
mail it. 


No. 3610—Sealing 
Tape 


More than 100 ways in which pres- 
sure-sensitive tapes serve the na- 
tion’s food industry are described in 
a new 24-page manual published by 
the Minnesota Mining & Manufac- 
turing Co. The manual contains 142 
illustrations showing how 18 various 
“Scotch” brand pressure - sensitive 
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tapes can be used by bakery, con- 
fectionery, and other industries. You 
can secure the manual by checking 
No. 3610 on the coupon and mailing 
it. 


No. 3574—Cheeking 
Instruments 


A continuous check on process sys- 
tems and equipment is possible by 
using the Time-Recorder-Totalizer or 
the Time-Totalizer, according to the 
manufacturer, the Heat-Timer Corp. 
Either one of these instruments is 
said to simplify the checking of any 
process, equipment and operating 
personnel. The Time-Recorder-Total- 
izer makes an uninterrupted record 
of when and how equipment is used. 
On a continuous tape, a permanent 
record shows chronologically when 
the process or equipment is on or off. 
The Time-Recorder-Totalizer high- 
lights in bold relief defects in the 
process, equipment or automatic con- 
trol adjustment used in the system. 
The Time-Totalizer, like an adding 
machine, automatically totals the 
operating time of equipment. For 
more complete details check No. 3574 
on the coupon and drop it in the mail. 




















108 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 

ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERT Y—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT-—Standard Spring Patent 

SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 

CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "7%. 

















LIGHT FRUIT CAKES — it’s the Jevulose in 
NULOMOLINE that prolongs freshness in 
cakes, cookies, and icings. Balance your formu- 
las with Nulomoline by re- 
placing a portion of the granu- 
lated sugar with a similar 
weight of Nulomoline. 


® prevent crumbling— 





THE NULOMOLINE DIVISION 
American Molasses Company 
U. S. addresses same as above— 


In Canada: NULOMOLINE, LIMITED} 
1410 Stanley Street, Montreal 2 


JUST OFF THE PRESS! 


Get Your FREE Copy of "New Tested Formulas” 
. for Light and Dark FRUIT CAKES 


Complete practical and 
technical data on how to: 


®improve appearance and slicing 
properties 


® check staling and drying— 


120 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


751 Terminal St., Los Angeles 21, Cal. 
BOSTON MOLASSES COMPANY: 131 State St., Boston 9, Mass. 


® properly condition dry and can- 


died fruits— 


@develop and retain good flavor 
and color— 


DARK FRUIT CAKES—control flavor, taste, 
and color of dark fruit cakes, batter cakes, and 
cookies with GRANDMA’S Old Fashioned 
Unsulphured MOLASSES . . 


that made molasses flavor famous! 


AMERICAN MOLASSES COMPANY 


' and ask for your copy of 








. the molasses 


330 East North Water St., Chicago 11, Ill, 
15 West Queen St., Wilmington, N. C. 


Order-your supplies from 
our nearest office ... or 
through your Jobber— 


“New Tested Formulas 
for FRUIT CAKES." 
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Results are better when your choice is right! 









FOR PAINTING 
A LANDSCAPE... 











you'd select 
a fine sable 


brush 







AMERICAN 
BEAUTY 


y, 
¥ CAKE 


, FLOUR 








FOR LIGHT “FOAM-TYPE” CAKES... 


Choose AMERICAN BEAUTY Cake Flour! 


GoopD RESULTS—whether it’sin textured cakes that keep their 
landscape painting or baking, _ original fresh-flavor longer. 
have one thing in common. For customer pleasing pas- 
Both begin with choosing the tries, pies, cookies and “‘semi- 
right “‘ingredients”. For bak- cake” baked goods, White 
ing delicate, high ratio white Spray Pastry flour is “tops’’. 
layer cakes, sponge or angel xk 

food, you can’t buy a better Your Russell-Miller represent- 
flour than American Beauty ative can tell you more about 
Cake Flour. American Beauty __ these, and other bakery flours to 
will carry high percentages of _ fit your own requirements. He’s 
shortening—up to 140% sugar. anxious to talk with you. Just 
It will give you high, velvety drop us a letter, wire or phone. 


’ -aaieanataneiaentan RUSSELL-MILLER 
we 
Occident Powerful Royal Patent 
Producer Claro Occident 100% & Flours 
Sweet Loaf White Spray Whole Wheat 


American Beauty Sunburst Beacon MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 
Kyrol Reliable Gold Heart 
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A Trustworthy Trio... 


KING HUBBARD, SUPERLATIVE 
and SONNY HUBBARD 


















These high-protein flours are tops in 
their field, headed by 
..- KING HUBBARD... 
truly an outstanding pure- 
spring high-gluten. flour. 
Hubbard Milling know-how 


assures constant uniformity. 


Remember—there’s a 
HUBBARD Flour to 


meet your every need. 





ee 
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Sara Lee Appoints 
Ohio Distributor 


CHICAGO— Kitchens of Sara Lee, 
Inc. has announced the appointment 
of Beatrice Foods Co. as its Cleve- 
land and Akron (Ohio) distributor. 
Beatrice Foods Frozen Foods Divi- 
sion, 1220 West 9th St., Cleveland, 
will distribute the products in the 
Greater Cleveland area and Akron 
distribution will» be handled by 
Beatrice Foods office at 841 South 
High St. in that city. 

The introduction of its products 
into the Cleveland-Akron areas marks 
Sara Lee’s third major expansion in 
less than two months. Colorado, Wy- 
oming and the Pittsburgh area distri- 
bution was opened last summer. 

The Sara Lee line is now sold in 
17 states, mainly in the midwest, and 
also in Texas and Oklahoma. 

The cakes are distributed as fresh 
baked goods within a 300-mile radius 
of Sara Lee’s Chicago bakery, and 
are fresh-frozen in the company’s 
kitchens for shipment to other parts 
of the country. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Bakers, Allied Trades 
Group Stages Outing 


NEW YORK—tThe Bakers and AI- 
lied Trades Division, Federation of 
Jewish Philanthropies of New York, 
held its first outing and golf party 
Aug. 24 at the Sunningdale Country 
Club, Scarsdale, N.Y., with more than 
50 in attendance. Co-chairmen for the 
affair were Saul H. Yeager, sales 
manager of the National Yeast Corp., 
New York, and David M. Levitt, pres- 
ident of the Doughnut Corporation of 
America, New York. 

Winners in the golf competition 
were Samuel R. Strisik, head of S. R. 
Strisik Co., New York, first low gross; 
Charles F. Karkalitz, Jr.,of Hoffmann- 
La Roche, Inc., Nutley, N.J., second 
low gross; Kenneth Goldman, Nation- 
al Yeast Corp., New York, third low 
gross; Harry Rosenblatt, area sales 
manager of Standard Brands, Inc., 
New York, first low net; Arthur E. 
Levy, sales manager, Joe Lowe Corp., 
New York, second low net; and 
Wayne R. Rutherford, district sales 
manager of Standard Brands, Inc., 
New York, third low net. 
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Bakery Union Loeals 
Boost Boss’s Bread 


Two Stevens Point (Wis.) union 
locals have been placing newspaper 
advertisements in localities where 
the employing bakery sells its prod- 
ucts boosting 
“Bake-Rite” and 
‘*Home Style” 
bread. The ads 
say: ““Thank you 
every time you 
buy a loaf of 
Bake-Rite or 
Home Style 
bread. One hun- 
dred per cent un- 
ion made. One 
wundred per cent 
union delivered. 
When union 
made products make good, 
good for labor.” 

The ads, which have appeared in 
Madison, Stevens Point and Wiscon- 
sin Rapids newspapers, are paid for 
by local 354, General Drivers Union 
and Local 387, Bakery and Confec- 
tionery Workers Union. 

John Arnold, Wisconsin Rapids 
business agent for both locals, says 
that the purpose of the ads is to get 
more people, especially union men, to 
purchase the product, increasing driv- 
ers’ commissions and enabling the 
workers in the bakery to get a bet- 
ter wage. 

“By advertising the employer's 
product, we help the drivers’ business 
and provide more work for the inside 
people,” Mr. Arnold said. 


Bill Lingren 
that is 





Mr. Arnold is reported as indicat- 
ing the unions run ads “when busi- 
ness begins to fall off, or where there 
is serious competition from non-union 
bakeries.”’ Although the ads plug the 
fact that bakery goods are union 
made. They do not attack non-union 
competition. The ads are not sched- 
u'ed, but are only run periodically 
when and where business conditions 
seem to call for them, according to 
Mr. Arnold. 


Young Men Predomi- 
nate in AIB School 


Industry spokesmen who fear there 
will be no young men to replace them 
may take courage from the current 
class at the American Institute of 
Baking. Forty-six men are enrolled 
and since their average age is 27 
years, they may be regarded as be- 
ing at the start of their careers. 

All of the students are high school 
graduates, and several have college 
backgrounds. High school graduation 
and two years of production experi- 
ence are the minimum entrance re- 
quirements of the school, which seeks 
the most promising men in the in- 
dustry to train for greater responsi- 
bility. Exceptions are scholarship stu- 
dents, for whom the experience re- 
quirement may be waived in order to 
attract outsiders into a baking career. 

Baking Science and Technology, 
offered twice each year by the AIB 
school, is a five-month course with 
emphasis on theory and science. Pro- 
duction and laboratory sessions are 
experimental in nature, and planned 


to illustrate the scientific prirfciples 
taught in class sessions. 

Members of the current class who 
successfully complete their studies 
will be awarded certificates of gradu- 
ation on Dec. 17, 1954. 


Time Clocks 
for Bakers 


In the old days, employees pro- 


tested against time clocks—and it 
was the boss who wanted to in- 
stall them to keep check on em- 
ployees. 

But earlier this year, bakery 


shop owners in Chicago granted an 
unusual union request. The bakers 
union had asked for the installation 
of time clocks, and the shop owners 
agreed. The union president said that 
the union wanted time clocks as a 
means of reducing grievances and 
eliminating disputes over time 
worked and money due. 

The retail bakers association con- 
sented to the installation of time 
clocks in shops with three or more 
full-time bakers, if the employees 
wanted it. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BIE Day 


The Firch Baking Co. of Erie, Pa. 
joined with other industries in the 
city in sponsoring the city’s first 
Business - Industry - Education Day 
whose purpose was to give teachers 
a first hand view of the business 
world at work. Similar programs are 
being cooperated with by the baking 
industry in every locality. 

















Bill Broach 


J. W. Powell 


Galen Gibb 


SUTHERLAND PROMOTIONS—Sutherland Paper Co. has announced several 
changes in its field sales staff. Bill Broach, in charge of the Florida territory 
for the past three years, has been appointed to a newly created territory 
with headquarters in Detroit. Succeeding Mr. Broach in Florida will be J. W. 
Powell. He has had 17 years’ experience in the paper industry, the last 13 of 
which have been in the food and industrial packaging fields. In addition, Mr. 
Powell has been on special assignments with Sutherland for nine months. 
Galen Gibb, with Sutherland for five years as assistant manager of specialty 
sales in the western territory, has been assigned a regular sales territory. He 
will service the jobbing trade and has had 18 years’ experience in this phase 
of the paper industry. Mr. Gibb’s headquarters will be in Kalamazoo. Max 
Carraway, who has had the Kalamazoo territory for the past year, will con- 
tinue in the same but expanded territory where he will concentrate his efforts 


on direct accounts. 








NEXT SEASON’S PLANS — Getting their heads together over plans for the 
year ahead are the new slate of officers of the Master Bakers Association of 
Greater Boston following their election at the annual meeting in June. Left 
to right: The financial secretary, Peter Dacko, Arlene’s Pastry Shop in 
Wollaston; president, William Ohlin, Ohlin’s Bakery, Belmont; recording 
secretary, William Meade, National Yeast Co.; vice president, James O’Brien, 
Anne Marie Bake Shop, Dorchester; and treasurer, Max Todd, Ideal Bakery, 


Dorchester. 
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Management for Profit 





Hidden Traps in Cost Control 
Can Catch the Inexperienced 


Bakery Manager, Boost Expenses 


In the management of a bakery, 
perspective is as important as energy, 
experience or capital. Without it, of 
course, other assets may be frittered 
away in fruitless endeavors that 
never advance the company a step 
beyond its competitors. You will find 
managers whose consuming passion 
for more volume leads them to pro- 
duce any product any customer may 
desire, no matter how profitless. 
Others, equally singleminded, can 
focus the lenses of their minds only 
on sanitation problems, accounting 
records or advertising blitzes, to the 
exclusion of all else. 

One bakery manager was distress- 
ed with a record of vanishing profits 
over a period of several months. It 
was puzzling, too, for he had worked 
like a Trojan at the problem of con- 
trolling ingredient use. Not only had 
he purchased his materials shrewdly 
and economically, but he had reduced 
scaling losses to a minimum and had 
cut sizes of rolls and doughnuts so 
cleverly that the consumer had not 
complained. As a result, his profit and 
loss statement showed that ingredi- 
ent use took a smaller bite out of 
the sales dollar than ever before. 
Yet there were no profits! Why? Be- 
cause of managerial myopia. 


Other Ballooning Costs 


While he had been raging at the 
divider operator, the mixer, the 
bench-hands and the foreman about 
the dollars lost in material handling, 
other shop costs were ballooning up 
beyond belief. Overtime became ex- 
cessive and stayed there, unnoticed. 
The shop became messy and another 
janitor was added to the crew. Oven 


fuel and steam costs rose as the 
working schedule developed long 
gaps. Breakdown of equipment 


caused expensive delays that were 
unwarranted by any standards. When 
the bemused manager finally regain- 
ed his perspective, thousands of dol- 
lars had been lost beyond recapture. 


“Unending Cris‘s” 

Actually, the bakery manager of 
today operates in what must seem 
to be a time of unending crisis. His 
attention is wrenched from the an- 
nual problem of a new labor con- 
tract to be confronted with that of 
a suddenly active competitor, or to 
the confusion and disruption of new 
equipment installations or to the 
task of replacing a lost executive. 
What he needs is a periodic fever 
chart of his operations, such as the 
Cost Report suggested in our recent 
articles. These summaries of cost, of 
course, compare the bakeries of 
other areas with his own—in terms 
of efficiency. With such a record be- 
fore him, the manager finds it diffi- 
cult indeed to ignore shop costs as 


By George J. Emrich 
Contributing Editor 


was done by the baker in the above 
anecdote. 

The figures presented in our il- 
lustration, naturally, are fictitious, 
representing the performance of no 
known bakery. The format, however, 
is typical of that used in the Cost Re-~ 
ports furnished by such organiza- 
tions as the American Bakers Co- 
operative, the Quality Bakers of 
America Cooperative, W. E. Long 
Co. and others. The theory behind 
such comparisons is that, barring 
certain regional differences in wage 
costs, it should be possible for a 
bakery to match the efficiency of 
other bakeries in other parts of the 
country. 


Wide Variety of Expenses 


The illustration we have chosen 
reveals the wide panorama of ex- 
penditures that confront the man- 
ager from the shop alone. Some of 
these, of course, are not directly 
controllable, being financial items. 
And, since the Cost Report is com- 
puted upon a basis of costs per 
hundred pounds of baked weight, 
they vary more from fluctuations in 
volume than from the efforts of the 
manager. Depreciation charges, in- 
surance costs, and interest payments 
are not, therefore, items of daily con- 
cern to the manager. 

It will be noted that the com- 
parative statement of shop expense, 
as reproduced here, gives the bakery 
operator three approaches to an ex- 
pense that is controllable—labor cost. 
Not only may he compare his aver- 
age hourly wage with other bakers 
throughout the land, but he may also 
view the same problem in terms of 
pounds produced per man hour and 
the cost of labor per hundred pounds 
of baked weight. Production per man 
hour is further divided to compare 
efficiency in machine and hand shops 
separately as well as to measure out- 
put in wrapping departments. 

The average hourly wage, of 
course, is chiefly governed by the 
terms of the labor contract, a fact 
which may tend to delude the man- 
ager into a conviction of helpless- 
ness. This is unwarranted. Often a 
detailed study of shop conditions will 
reveal higher rates are being paid 
for work which is actually in a low- 
er classification. Three mixers, for 
example, may be employed when only 
two are needed. This means that each 
man is filling out his time by working 
at labor normally in a lower bracket. 
Careful scheduling may enable the 
shop to use only two mixer oper- 


ators, dropping the third man into a 
lower bracket. A familiar phrase in 
labor contracts provides that work- 
ers get the higher rate if they work 
only 13% hours per week at a high- 
er clasification job. This often re- 
sults in several bench helpers being 
paid as bench hands, oven feeders 
as oven operators, scalers as nuixers, 
and so on. 

A little analysis will reveal that 
many of these employees ‘‘creep over” 
into the better paying bracket by 
relieving for lunches or by filling in 
for absent employees under the rotat- 
ed five-day week. Often a tolerant 
foreman will ignore this increased 
cost in the hope of cementing better 
relations with his crew. As a conse- 
quence the manager finds his crews 
made up principally of high-priced 
labor with only a minimum number 
of helpers. He can rectify this by 
holding the foreman strictly account- 
able each week for the cost of labor. 
He can also suggest that a “relief 
man” be appointed in each crew to 
substitute for all absent workers. 
Lunch hours and “breaks” can be 
set up in sequence, moreover, so that 
no two men can be absent at once. 
Failing that, of course, the whole 
crew can be shut down simultaneous- 
ly for such periods, eliminating the 
problem of relief. 

The average hourly wage is also 
inflated by overtime, usually paid at 
half again the rate for normal work. 
Since such a premium may be nec- 
essary for work performed in excess 
of five days in a week, over eight 
hours in a single day or over 40 hours 
(or even less) in a week, the man- 
ager often tends to view overtime 
with a sense of despair and helpless- 
ness. This is particularly true during 
vacation time. 


Enlightened Supervision 


The key to this problem lies in 
enlightened supervision. The foremen 
or the superintendent must be held 
directly responsible for the hours con- 
sumed in each working day. Foremen 
should be required to compute the 
time cards of their crew members 
at the end of each day. In this way 
they are made closely familiar with 
the time worked by their men. They 
can then ask themselves, or better 
still, their crew, ‘Why did Joe Doakes 
get in nine hours of work, while Tom 
finished in eight?” Or, “Why did the 
crew use a total of 50 hours today, 
whent they finished a larger order 
yesterday in 47?” This self-examina- 
tion, added to the prodding interest 
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of the manager, can help immeasur- 
ably in reducing unjustified over- 
time. 

Variety shops, of course, find the 
problem of scheduling work far more 
complex than _ straight-line - bread 
shops. That is why, or partly the rea- 
son for, the range of pounds per hour 
varies so widely from plant to plant. 
Yet a great many of the laggards in 
production output per man hour could 
improve their record by using tight- 
er shop schedules. In some bakeries 
the superintendent or foreman con- 
trols this by computing the num- 
ber of doughs needed by the mixer 
and marking the time for their emer- 
gence on the mixing sheet. Thus, 
when the crew reports for work, as 
ordered, each man may look at the 
mixing sheet and know, to the min- 
ute, when he will be leaving for 
home. During the day, of course, the 
foreman glances at the sheet from 
time to time and checks if the pro- 
duction is falling behind schedule. 


Adaptable to Variety 

This system works best in straight- 
line shops, obviously, but it can be 
adapted to variety shops, where 
great, unexplained gaps in produc- 
tion are more common. Some people 
work at this problem from the other 
end of the line, by charting the ovens 
against their capacity. A start is 
made by posting a large sheet beside 
each oven, divided into squares. Each 
square represents 15 minutes of oven 
time. An “X” is put in each square in 
which the oven has been found to be 
fully occupied. A diagonal line is 
drawn for the intervals in which 
the oven is only partly filled. A 
blank square indicates that nothing 
passed through the oven at all dur- 
ing that period. At the end of the 
day the superintendent may be sur- 
prised to find that a large portion 
of the schedule found the ovens only 
partially used. 

He may then review his operations 
rationally, marking the sheet critical- 
ly. This gap, he reasons, was caused 
for a necessary lapse to cool the oven 
for a different product. That gap was 
caused by a break for lunch. Yet a 
number of other blanks may indi- 
cate that there was idleness back in 
the production area, indicating free 
time that might be adjusted by tight- 
er scheduling. 

After an improved schedule has 
been instituted, the manager may 
find it possible to trim minutes off 
here and there to save an aggregate 
hour for a whole day. It is found, 
perhaps, that it is possible to have 
the doughs come down every 14 min- 
utes instead of 15, provided the di- 
vider and overhead proofer can be 
speeded up. This is predicated, too, 
on a study of oven capacity, for that 
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determines the ultimate speed of the 
production. 

In plants where the wrapping de- 
partment receives the bread or rolls 
from a cooling conveyor the speed of 
the wrapping machine is not subject 
to the control of the operator. He 
can move no faster and no slower 
than the flow of products toward him. 
In less fortunate bakeries, however, 
a good deal of lost time can arise 
from lack of scheduling. Lacking the 
close visual supervision of the inner 
shop, the operator may easily squeeze 
an extra hour of overtime out of a 
normal day. It is suggested, there- 
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fore, that he too be put on a sched- 
ule, keyed to the shop. He should 
punch in at a definite interval after 
the first loaf comes from the oven. 
He should punch out at a correspond- 
ingly set lapse after the last loaf 
is dumped. 

Where the wrapping and icing may 
be combined in one crew, as in a 
large variety production, the foreman 
should bunch his varieties in such a 
way as to keep a constant flow of 
products to the packing table or con- 
veyor. Unless shrewd organization is 
used here, a crew of several women 
may find themselves idle for costly 


waiting periods several times a day. 
Any wrapping or finishing operation 
that involves a number of hand-made 
varieties offers a continuing chal- 
lenge to supervision. 

The cost of wrapping supplies is an 
item of expense that seems to grow 
more fantastic each year. The effort 
to provide an attractive protective 
covering for the product has forced 
the baker to allocate more of his 
sales dollar to expensive trays and 
papers. While no individual manager 
can reverse this trend, he can sat- 
isfy himself that he is getting ade- 
quate mileage out of his supplies. 
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This may lead to redesign of a bun 
tray, to pare off a needless quarter 
inch of board, or to ordering his 
paper in larger combinations to cut 
costs. Better handling of stored pa- 
per rolls and careful training of 
wrapping machine operators can help. 
The constant watching of overlap 
on bread loaves may save hundreds 
of dollars a month. 

Janitor service and the cost of 
cleaning supplies has been a grow- 
ing factor of shop expense since the 
renewed consciousness of sanitation, 
only too well-advertised, has taken 


(Continued on page 60) 


Comparative Statement of Shop Expense . 
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Crsts & Crumbs 


FROM THE EDITORIAL SLICER 
By Carroll K. Michener 








Food Fads a Health 
Problem 


By HORACE L. SIPPLE, Executive 
Secretary, and CHARLES GLEN 
KING, Scientific Director, The Nu- 
trition Foundation, Inc. 


UR food supply is the best we 

have ever had. We live in a 
land of plenty with enough of all the 
nutrients available to furnish an ideal 
diet for our entire population. Pro- 
tection of our food supplies by in- 
dustry and by public law has set a 
high standard for several decades, 
and the foods vailable in our mar- 
kets are as attractive and flavor- 
some as one could find anywhere. 
These achievements must not make 
us complacent, however. 

In spite of the progress made in 
improving our food supply to make it 
adequate for the nation’s health, food 
faddists have been allowed to flour- 
ish. Their activities have increased 
and extended until it has been esti- 
mated that nutrition quacks are in- 
fluencing some 10 million of our peo- 
ple. The health of a significant num- 
ber of these persons is being en- 
dangered through following the diet 
of the faddist, delaying necessary 
medical treatment until it is too late 
for ethical medical care to be of 
value. About half a billion dollars 
is spent annually for “health foods,” 
“health aids,” and “diet supplements,” 
all products for which no real need 
exists. Food faddism is a_ serious 
health and economic problem. 

Nutrition quackery has been known 
in various forms for many years. It 
is of utmost importance that we 
recognize food faddism as an increas- 
ingly serious problem, . understand 
how and why it continues to exist, 
and make an all out effort to expose 
and offset the activities of the fad- 
dists. 

It is easy to see why food fads 
have found followers and why the 
number of supporters has increased 
in recent years. The faddists and 
nutrition quacks carry on a success- 
ful scale campaign, playing upon 
natural fears of ill health, and hopes 
for good health, for long life and 
freedom from disease. The faddists 
seek to persuade all who will listen 
that everyone is suffering from ills 
caused by diet deficiencies and these 
self-styled “food experts’ promise 
that all difficulties can be relieved 
quickly, easily, and without effort 
by following their theories and rec- 
ommendations. 

Such claims and promises have a 
strong appeal and all too often are 
accepted without question. The public 
has become increasingly conscious ef 
the relationship between food and 
health. Many persons seeking nutri- 
tion information quite naturally tend 
to follow the course of accepting the 
attractive and plausible on the basis 
of their own knowledge, experience, 
or wishful thinking. Most important, 
the faddist brings his story to the 
public and gains attention and in- 
terest by making his appeal in a 


dramatic fashion in words readily 
understood by all. An aggressive 
salesman, he knows the truth of the 
saying, “You have to make calls if 
you want to get results.” 


BALINESE BEAUTIES AND THE 
BLOOD SUGAR LEVEL — Re- 
search indicates that human hunger 
for food is related to the blood sugar 
level. When the blood sugar level is 
high the sensation of hunger is ab- 
sent; but as the level drops, hunger 
makes itself manifest. If the blood 
sugar level can be maintained just 
high enough, the onset of ravenous 
hunger will be forestalled. Dr. Fred- 
rick J. Stare, head of the Department 
of Nutrition at the Harvard School 
of Public Health, observed after a 
trip to Bali that he had never seen 
a fat woman on that delightful isle. 
The Balinese feminine comeliness is 
attributed partly to moderate exer- 
cise but perhaps more to the native 
habit of taking light snacks of food 
six or seven times a day instead of 
eating the “three square meals” tra- 
ditional to our advanced civilization. 
—Corn, the quarterly publication of 
the Corn Industries Research Foun- 
dation, Inc. 
e®ee 

BUSINESS DICTIONARY — “The 
Dictionary of Business and Industry,” 
edited by Robert J. Schwartz, prac- 
ticing attorney, clearly defines 45,000 
business and legal terms. It has just 
been published by B. C. Forbes & 
Sons Publishing Co., Inc., 80 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11, N.Y. (price $7.95). 

The idea for the dictionary came 
out of the editor’s search for a bus- 
iness dictionary to fit the needs of a 
client who wished to distribute it 
to 400 branch offices to standardize 
business terminology. Important 
sources were approached, such as the 
New York Public Library and the 
U.S: Department of Commerce. A 
careful research revealed that there 


was no one comprehensive source of 
definitions of business and industry. 

To supply this important business 
tool, Mr. Schwartz set out to assem- 
ble, classify and edit a dictionary of 
business and legal terms. More than 
1,000 leading trade associations were 
contacted for lists of business terms. 
Leading businessmen in key indus- 
tries were consulted. Specialized 
glossaries were procured for the her- 
culean task of assembling the most 
commonly used business, trade and 
legal terms. Each term was carefully 
defined and was earmarked for the 
dictionary if it qualified as to business 
usage. A total of 45,000 business 
terms is included in the finished 
volume — most of which cannot be 
found in the average home, office or 
collegiate dictionary. Thousands of 
trade abbreviations (c.if. type) are 
explained and defined. 

In addition, the dictionary contains 
36 pages of valuable time-saving 
charts and tables such as Coins and 
Notes of the World, Foreign Weights 
and Measures, Weights of Materials, 
Foreign Trade Definitions, Conversion 
Factors, Square Cubes, Square Roots 
and Cube Roots, Units of Measure- 
ments, etc. 


44%8SUGAR PRODUCERS share 
the problem of the “fattening phabia” 
with millers and bakers. The kinship 
goes even further, since so much 
sugar is used in cakes, pies, pastry 
and sweet goods. In the past 10 
years, the sugar people have spent 
more than a million dollars in re- 
search and are currently committed 
to the expenditure of another mil- 
lion-and-a-half dollars —Wheat Flour 
Institute. 
eee 


Paper shipping bags are now about 
100 years old. In mid-Nineteenth 
Century, the first paper bags in the 
U.S. were made laboriously by hand, 
with shears and paste pot. 





Dough Expansion Tester Developed 


To Measure Baking Quality of Flour 


TORONTO—A simple dough ex- 
pansion tester has been developed by 
cereal chemists at the Canadian gov- 
ernment’s central experimental farm 
in Ottawa. The new tester, developed 
from experimental earlier models, 
measures the baking qualities or 
samples of wheat flour in about one 
half the time and with one twentieth 
of the quality of flour required for 
the standard baking test. Results are 
claimed to be accurate. 

The chemists do not claim that it 
is a full substitute for the baking 
test but they assert it does give a 
reasonably accurate measure of the 
baking qualities of flour from dif- 
ferent strains of wheat grown under 
the same conditions. This enables the 
cereal breeder to know which of the 
hundreds of new strains he has pro- 


duced in his breeding plots are worth 
carrying on for further testing. 


Method of Testing 


Tests are made by mixing 5 gm. 
flour with carefully measured quan- 
tities of the necessary water, salt, 
sugar, yeast and other ingredients 
used in breadmaking, and kneading 
the mixture into a small ball of 
dough. This dough is placed in a con- 
tainer in a water bath and kept at 
36° C. for 45 minutes, to start the 
fermentation process. The ball of 
dough is then placed on the prong of 
the dough holder to suspend it in the 
test jar. The jar is filled with a dilute 
salt solution and the top screwed on, 
forcing the solution up the graduated 
tube. Enough of the solution is 
drawn off to level it to the zero mark 
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TESTER—A cereal technologist at 
the Central Experimental Farm, Ot- 
tawa, displays the dough expansion 
tester, a device which indicates the 
baking qualities of new wheat va- 
rieties by measuring expansion of the 
dough in the early stages of fermen- 
tation. At the extreme right is shown 
a volume apparatus that measures 
the size of the small loaf of bread 
used in the baking test. The loaf of 
bread is placed in the container at 
the top. A similar container at the 
bottom of the graduated glass tube 
is filled with turnip seed. Inverting 
the tube permits the seed to run 
down and fill the space above the 
loaf of bread in the container. As the 
loaf displaces the seed it is forced up 
the tube and the size of the loaf is 
measured by the height to which the 
seed rises in the tube. 


in the tube, the entire unit is re- 
turned to the water bath and expan- 
sion due to fermentation allowed to 
go on until the dough ball begins to 
break down, a period of from 19 to 
38 min., depending upon the quality 
of the protein of the flour. 

As the dough expands it forces the 
salt solution up the tube and the 
amount of the expansion can be mea- 
sured on the graduated tube. The 
tube is marked in terms of milliliters. 
A high strength dough of good bak- 
ing quality may cause an expansion 
of 18 milliliters, a low strength dough 
about eight. 

Advantages 

Chief advantage of the expansion 
test is the small quantity of flour re- 
quired—20 gm. for a triplicate test 
as compared with 400 gm. for a bak- 
ing test. Early generations from 
crossing two strains of wheat can 


only produce a small quantity of 
grain. By obtaining a measure of the 
baking qualities of the new strain 
with the small quantity required in 
the dough expansion test, the wheat 
breeder is saved the necessity of car- 
rying inferior strains through the 
two or three additional generations 
required to produce enough grain for 
a baking test. 

The expansion test was developed 
primarily for measuring the baking 
qualities of high protein spring 
wheats. Recently it has been found 
equally accurate in determing the 
pastry-making qualities of flour from 
soft winter wheats, widely grown in 
Ontario and of increasing importance 
in southern Alberta. 

The major difference in applying 
the test to winter wheats is that the 
best pastry flours are low in protein 
and high in starch content. To mea- 
sure quality in winter wheats, there- 
fore, calls for a low reading in the ex- 
pansion test, instead of a high one 
as for strong wheats. 
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FORMULAS 


(Continued from page 19) 





the brown sugar to eliminate lumps. 
Dissolve the soda thoroughly. Do not 
chop the apples too fine. 


Appie Pie Filling 
(Vacuum Dried) 


Soak overnight: 
5 lb. apple slices (vacuum dried) 
16 lb. water 
Add: 
16 lb. water 
2 Ib. 8 oz. sugar 
Place on a stove and bring to a 
good boil. Then stir in, after mixing 
together: 
1 lb. starch 
4 lb. water 
Cook until clear. 
Remove from the stove and add, 
biended together: 
5 lb. sugar 
2 oz. salt 
1%4 oz. cinnamon 
Then allow to cool thoroughly be- 
fore using. 
Note: If desired, a small amount 
of lemon juice may be added in order 
to produce a more tart taste. 


APPLE CHEESE ROLLS 
Mix together: 
1lb.80z. sugar (sucrose or dex- 
trose) 

12 oz. milk solids (non fat) 

5% oz. salt 

1 1b. 8 oz. shortening 

Add gradually: 

8 oz. egg yolks 
Mix together and add: 
14 oz. yeast 
8 lb. water (variable) 

Then add and mix until nearly 
smooth: 

17 lb. bread flour 

1 lb. 12 oz. dehydrated cheese 

Then add: 

5 lb. chopped cooked apples 

Dough temperature 80° F. Punch in 
about 1 hour, 45 min. To the bench 
30 min. later. Scale into pieces, weigh- 
ing 2 lb., 6 oz. and round up. Allow 
to rest for about 15 min. to 20 min. 
and then run through a bun divider. 
Then make up into variety of lunch- 
eon dinner rolls. Place on well greased 
pans and allow to proof. Bake at 
about 390° F. 

Note: Do not overcook the apples. 
Have them slightly firm and drain 
well. Use the drained liquid in the 
dough. If desired, the amount of 
cheese used may be varied to suit 
individual taste. 


APPLE TURNOVERS 

Roll out a piece of puff paste dough 
about % in. thick. Cut with a sharp 
knife into 5 or 6 in. squares. Wash 
the edges with water and fill the 
center with prepared apple filling. 
Then fold the pieces so that they 
form a triangle. Seal the top and bot- 
tom edges by pressing down on them 
with the fingers. Wash the tops with 
an egg wash and then cut a slit in 
the top with a sharp knife, to allow 
the steam formed during baking to 
escape. Allow to rest before baking. 
After baking, powdered sugar may 
be sifted on them, or they may 
be iced with a thin water icing or 
glaze. The dough for the turnovers 
may be cut with a 5 or 6 in. round 
cutter if desired. This will form a 
half circ’e when filled and folded. 
Oblong turnovers may be made by 
cutting the pieces of dough about 6 
in. by 4 in. and then folding them so 
they will be about 6 in. by 2 in. 

Note: For turnovers, usually the 
Same filling is used as for pies. 
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Apple Fruit Filling or Topping 
(For Coffee Cakes) 
Mix together: 
1 No.°10 can chopped apples 
1 lb. 4 oz. granulated sugar 
llemon grating and juice 
14 oz. salt 
¥% oz. cinnamon 
Add: 
8 oz. ground citron 
4 oz. ground orange peel 
Then add: 
8 oz. currants 
8 oz. seedless raisins 
4 oz. flour 


APPLE NUT BREAD 
1 lb. sugar (brown) 
12 oz. milk solids (non fat) 
8 oz. egg yo'ks 
10 oz. shortening 
6 lb. cooked and drained apples or 
unsweetened apple sauce 
1lb. 8 oz. chopped pecans 
6 oz. salt 
14 oz. cinnamon 
1 0z. yeast food 
8 oz. yeast 
18 lb. bread flour 
1 gallon water (variable) 
Procedure: Dissolve the yeast in 
part of the water. Dissolve the other 
ingredients except the shortening and 
pecans in the mixer with the balance 
of the water. Add the flour and when 
partially mixed add the yeast solu- 
tion and then add the shortening. 
When the dough is about % mixed, 
add the chopped pecans and continue 
mixing until the dough is smooth and 
well developed. The dough shoud be 
stiff. Dough temperature 80° F. First 
punch, approximately 1 hour, 30 min. 
Second punch 45 min. To the bench, 
15 min. later. Scale and round up. 
Allow to rest for about 15 to 20 
min. and then make up. Bake in reg- 
ular white bread pans. Allow to proof 
and then bake at about 425° F. 


APPLE STRUDEL 
Strudel Dough No. 1 


Sift together: 
3 lb. bread flour 
1% oz. powdered sugar 
36 oz. salt 
¥ oz. cream of tartar 
Add: 
1 lb. 8 oz. luke warm water 
9 oz. vegetable oil 
This dough shou'd be well mixed 
so as to become elastic. Allow it to 
rest for about 20 min. Keep the 
dough covered with a damp cloth. 
Brush a liberal quantity of oil on the 
bench, place the dough on this and 
pull out very carefully. Give the 
dough a little rest during the stretch- 
ing process. Pull carefully so as not 
to tear the dough. After a period of 
time, the dough may be stretched 
as thin as paper. It may then be 
fil’ed and rolled, similar to rolling a 
jelly roll. Place on lightly greased 
pans. Wash with an egg wash and 
bake carefully at about 360° F. 


Note: Do not have the filling too 


moist, as the strudel will then be 
soggy. 
Strudel Dough No. 2 


(Puff Paste) 


Rub together thoroughly: 
4 lb. bread flour 
1% oz. salt 
% oz. cream of tartar 
12 oz. shortening or butter 
Then add: 
6 oz. who'e eggs 
2 lb. water (variable) 

Mix until the dough is smooth and 
medium stiff. Allow the dough to rest 
for about 20 min. and then roll out 
into an oblong shape about % in. 
thick. Distribute 3% lb. of puff paste 
oleomargarine over two-thirds of this 
dough and give it a three way fold. 
This is called one roll. Rest the 


dough about 30 min. and give it an- 
other three way fold. Repeat this 
operation until the dough has re- 
ceived four rolls. Keep the dough cov- 
ered with a damp cloth while rest- 
ing it between foldings. 


APPLE STRUDEL 


Allow the dough to rest 15 min. or 
longer after the last fold and then 
take a piece of the desired size and 
roll out very thin. Wash the dough 
with melted butter and then place 
the filling on it. Roll it up and p!aco 
on a lightly greased pan. Wash with 
an egg wash. Rest about 15 min. and 
then bake at about 360° F. The bak- 
ing of apple strudel should be done 
carefully. It takes quite a while to 
bake through. When not properly 
baked, it will be soggy and raw in 
the center. . 


Strudel Filling 
Mix together: 
4 |b. fine chopped apples 
1 lb. seedless raisins 
1 lb. 8 oz. sugar 
14 Oz. salt 
\% oz. cinnamon 
12 0z. macaroon coconut 
4 oz. fine ground citron 
8 oz. fine chopped pecans 
4 oz. fine chopped glaced cherries 
Variations in this formu'a may be 
made by increasing or decreasing the 
various ingredients. 
APPLE TARTS 
Roll out a piece of puff paste dough 
to about % in. thickness and cut out 
pieces with a 3 in. scalloped cutter. 
Roli each of these pieces out a little 
thinner, with a rolling pin, into oval 
shape. Place 6 or 8 slices of apple on 
each one and sprinkle a little cinna- 
mon sugar on top. Rest for about 15 
minutes and then bake at about 
360° F. After baking, powdered su- 
gar may be sifted on top, if desired. 
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Clifford B. Hanson 


Names New Officers 


OMAHA—Clifford B. Hanson, man- 
ager of bakery flour sales in recent 
years for the Nebraska Consolidated 
Mills Co., has been named a vice 
president of the company, according 
to an announcement this week from 
J. A. Mactier, president. The new 
company officer has been with Ne- 
braska Consolidated since 1934 and 
has been bakery sales manager since 
1949. Before joining the company he 
was with Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and 
the International Milling Co. 

The appointment was made at a 
meeting of the board of directors in 
Omaha recently. At the annual stock- 
holders meeting held prior to the di- 
rectors’ session, Edward M. Curtis, 
Sr., was elected a director of Ne- 
braska Consolidated. 
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Bakery Production Men Hear 
Homemakers’ Opinion of Baking 


By WALTER C. SMITH 
American Baker Editorial Staff 

Three women newspaper and maga- 
zine food editors told bakery produc- 
tion men attending the Sept. 13 meet- 
ing of the Metropolitan Bakery Pro- 
duction Club, Inc., New York, that 
housewives are very interested in nu- 
trition, quality and recipes. 

Representing “Mrs. Consumer” on 
a discussion panel were Janet Cook 
(Miss Margaret Pettigrew), food edi- 
tor of the New York Journal-Ameri- 
can; Miss Blanche Stover, Parents 
Magazine's food eidtor; and Julie Lee 
Wright (Miss Grace White), food edi- 
tor of Family Circle magazine. Bak- 
ery production men answering to the 
ladies included Walter Jacobi, Eb- 
inger Baking Co., New York; Fred 
Weberpals, H. C. Bohack Co., Inc., 
New York; and Edward F. Holter- 
hoff, MI-Oun Cake Co., Paterson, 
N.J. 

Bread bakers were told “Mrs. Con- 
sumer” wants a soft, tender loaf of 
bread with a firm, crisp crust in an at- 
tractive and descriptive wrapper con- 
taining a window through which the 
product was visible, and suggestions 
were made for improving quality of 
cakes and providing more recipes on 
use of cake products, particularly 
popular dessert shells. There were 
some comments that retail bake 
shops could improve their sanitation 
programs. 

Miss Pettigrew commended bread 
bakers for “doing a wonderful job,” 
but questioned whether the group 
was aware of its accomplishments by 
citing the enrichment program and 
how it has wiped out vitamin D de- 
ficiency. She said there is an increas- 
ing interest in nutrition, yet bakers 
seem “quiet on what’s in the bread.” 
Bakers were advised by Miss Petti- 
grew not to give serious consideration 
to diet and low calorie faddism, since 
food, she said, was not fattening in 
itself but rather more often unwisely 
overeaten. 

A need was also expressed by some 
consumers for a small loaf suitable 
to requirements of a couple, and an 
increase in slice thickness for those 


who appreciate “sinking their teeth 
into a substantial piece of good 
bread.” A market was seen by Miss 
Pettigrew for “do-it-yourself” bread 
doughs, and summarizing her com- 
ments, she told bread bakers they 
“had reached the peak of quality and 
should now concentrate on increas- 
ing sales by improving size, wrapper 
and form.” 

Mr. Weberpals agreed the younger 
generation was diet conscious and as- 
sociated bread with starch. He used 
the fact that premium loaves sell well 
as conflicting with the “squeeze test” 
theory for freshness and added that 
both flavor and freshness sold bread, 
90% of which is “soft.’’ Bakers are in 
favor of a thicker slice, he told the 
food editors, but different attitudes 
of consumers pose a problem as some 
buyers want a thin slice and others 
prefer a thicker cut. Mr. Weberpals 
said technical problems prevented 
more extensive use of cellophane 
wrappers, and concluded his remarks 
by blaming “poor sendoff” as _ re- 
sponsible for present scarcity of 
“Brown ’n’ Serve” products. 

Speaking on bakers’ cakes, Miss 
White thought the use of foil pans 
was a step forward, but admonished 
cake bakers on their failure to tell 
consumers more about their product 
and its uses. As an example, she di- 
rected attention to seasonal nature 
of dessert shells and the apparent 
ignorance of some housewives on vari- 
ous ways of utilizing them in recipes. 
Tie-in promotions with fresh or 
canned fruits and suggested recipes 
were mentioned as possible remedies 
for Overcoming this situation. 

The packaging should enhance the 
cake’s appearance, she said, and not 
hide the product. Miss White said 
cakes should be priced right and cost 
to consmers should be listed on the 
package. The most important consid- 
eration, she concluded, was that cakes 
must not only look good enough to 
eat, but they must taste good. 

Mr. Holterhoff admitted some bak- 
ers were not telling enough about 
their product, and said packaging was 
a problem more in line with distribu- 
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TRAVELING BILLBOARD SALESMAN —The increased consumption of 
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DOUGHNUT PROMOTION — A novel doughnut product and promotion plan 
has been developed by the Chapman & Smith Co., Melrose Park, IIL, to 
tie in with October Donut Month and afford an extra-profit item for bakers 
year-round, Called “Krinkles,” the unusual shape adapts itself to varieties 
of toppings and coatings, Chapman & Smith says, and can be inexpensively 
cut by a specially-developed plunger for the doughnut machine. The com- 
plete package of mix, cutter, and booklet of merchandising hints includes 
point-of-sale promotion material such as the window streamer illustrated 


baked foods is being promoted by “moving billbaards” on the sides of Inter- 
national Milling Co. bulk flour delivery trucks. “Buy It Baked .. . From 
Your Baker” is the theme of the colorful new signs. It is estimated that 
consumers by the thousands will see these attractive truck signs day in and 
day out in the many areas covered by International’s bulk truck fleet. The 
program is designed to assist bakers in their efforts to increase the consump- 
tion of baked goods. International’s bulk trucks hold about 40,000 Ib. flour 
and can unload into a bakery in one hour. 


above. 





tion than production. He added foil 
pans have proved an advantage to 
both baker and housewife and plio- 
film, while good for packaging prod- 
ucts like cookies, was unsuitable for 
packaging cakes. 

Miss Stover told the gathering sta- 
tistics indicated the average family’s 
annual income (before taxes) in New 
York City in 1950 was $5,101.12 and 
housewives here spent $104.71 yearly 
for bakery products, of which $44.31 
was for bread and $60.40 for other 
bakery goods. In contrast, $161.57 
was spent annually for milk, cream, 
and ice cream. She pointed out New 
York City families spend more for 
food than families in any community 
over 50,000 population. 

“Mrs. Consumer” liked convenience, 
variety, good values, and small bake 
shop displays, but showed a dislike 
for hard frostings, excessive sweet- 
ness, and poor keeping quality. Tie-in 
sales should be utilized more fre- 
quently, Miss Stover said, to increase 
the amount housewives spend for 
baked goods. 

Mr. Jacobi replied bakers are im- 
proving quality since they have the 
knowledge and skill, in addition to 
better equipment and facilities than 
the housewife. 

The food editors thought consum- 
ers would accept 20¢ as a reasonable 
price for a good standard loaf of 
bread. Despite the fact housewives 
generally felt it was not worthwhile 
to read labels completely, the women 
pointed out label copy should not be 
treated as magazine or newspaper 
copy as the simple label has excluded 
recipe and nutritional information, 
such as dry milk solids content, which 
they said was of interest. If the con- 
tent was 4% dry milk solids, the con- 
sumer should be told, and if 6%, the 
ladies advised the bakers to “really 
boast.” 

About 110 club members and guests 
were present at the session. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Gladness Introduces 
Frozen Cake Mix 


MINNEAPOLIS—The latest inno- 
vation in home baking is being intro- 
duced to Minneapolis and St. Paul 
housewives in a test campaign this 
month by Gladness Bakeries, Inc., 
Minneapolis. 

The product is One-Step, a frozen 
cake mix which “the housewife need 
only pour into a pan and pop in the 








oven to bake,” M. R. Olmen, Gladness 
president, said. Said to be the only 
product of its kind in the country, 
One-Step is being sold through the 
frozen-food section of grocery stores. 

The product was tested and ap- 
proved by a panel of homemakers in 
several midwestern states before re- 
ceiving final okay for its public in- 
troduction, Mr. Olmen said. 

He claims several advantages for 
the product over present conventional 
packaged cake mixes: no ingredients 
to add; no stirring or mixing; and 
no extra dishes or bowls to dirty. 

A heavy advertising and merchan- 
dising campaign in Minneapolis and 
St. Paul will introduce the product 
to housewives. Gladness expects to 
move into other markets in its six- 
state area following this test intro- 
duction. 

Fist Brokerage Co., Minneapolis, is 
midwest sales representative. 








APPLE TIE-UP—Pictured above are 
the sales-making tools the Fileisch- 
mann division of Standard Brands, 
Inc., is distributing to the nation’s 
bakers to help them tie-up with and 
take advantage of “National Apple 
Week—Oct. 21-30.” The Fleischmann 
“Extra Profit Plan” (upper left) is 
an 11-page brochure containing ev- 
e?ything from quality apple pie for- 
mulas to advertising and merchandis- 
ing ideas—all designed to help the 
baker sell more and better apple pies. 
Pictured on the right is a suggested 
newspaper advertisement included in 
the brochure. The 9 by 20 in. poster 
pictured was produced in full color 
by the National Apple Week Assn. 
and is being distributed to bakers by 
Fleischmann for use in window and 
counter displays. 
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Edward Debus 
Is New Head of 
Nebraska Bakers 


OMAHA — Edward Debus, Debus 
Baking Co., Hastings, was elected 
president of the Nebraska Bakers 
Assn. as the organization closed its 
41st annual convention here Sept. 29. 

He succeeds Henry M. Kaufmann, 
Kaufmann Pastry Shop, Omaha. 

Other new officers are: John Du- 
lacki, Ye Olde Pastry Shoppe, Oma- 
ha, first vice president; Richard Seh- 
nert, Sehnert Bakery, Kearney, sec- 
ond vice president. 

T. F. Naughtin, Jr., T. F. Naughtin 
Co., Omaha, was reelected treasurer 
and L. F. O’Konski, Standard Brands, 
Inc., Omaha, was renamed secretary. 

Henry Kaufmann and Herbert 
Forbes, both of Omaha, are new 
delegates-at-large. Reelected dele- 
gates-at-large were Walter Sehnert, 
Plainview; Jake Grasmick, Grand 
Island; and Edward Wendelin, Lin- 
coln. . 

William F. Thie, Virginia Bakery, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, president of the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America, 
told the delegates that the biggest 
challenge and the biggest opportunity 
for bakers are in the big growth in 
population. 

“There is no doubt that the market 
is there,” he said. “The people have 
the money and are spending more for 
food than ever before,” he said. 

However, he warned that the baker 
must be “alert” to the wants of the 
customer if he is to capture his 
share of the growing market. 

Frank H. Schafer of Standard 
Brands, Inc., gave tips on cake 
baking. 

About 175 attended the two-day 
meeting. No resolutions were adopted. 

Dates and site for the 1955 con- 
vention will be determined later. 
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H. B. West, Indianapolis 


Bakery Executive, Dies 


INDIANAPOLIS—Harold B. West, 
president of the West Baking Co., 
Indianapolis, and a governor of the 
American Bakers Assn. for nearly 30 
years, died Sept. 23 in an Indianapolis 
hospital. He was 62 years old. 

He was president of the West Bak- 
ing Co., 1331 East Washington St., 
Indianapolis, which he started 35 
years ago after he purchased the old 
Daugherty Cake Co. His home was at 
4120 North Illinois St. 

Mr. West had served as ABA gov- 
ernor, representing region 10 (Indi- 
ana and Kentucky) for almost 30 
years. Mr. West was born in Syra- 
cuse, N.Y., where he got his early 
education, and was graduated from 
the University of Pennsylvania in 
1913. 

During World War I, he directed 
the establishment of the world’s larg- 
est bakery overseas to serve the fight- 
ing forces. Its capacity was 800,000 
lb. of bread a day. After World War 
I, he organized his own company in 
Indianapolis. 

During World War II, he was a 
bakery consultant for the Secretary 
of War, participated in a large num- 
ber of conferences in Washington and 
inspected bakeries at military in- 
stallations. He was active in many 
civic organizations and was one of 
the leading citizens of Indianapolis. 


BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SANITATION COST CLINICS 

LOUISVILLE, KY. — A coast-to- 
coast series of one-day cost control 
clinics on the subject of “Organizing 
a Sanitation Program Based on Work 
Standards” will be conducted by In- 
dustrial Sanitation Counselors, Louis- 
ville, Ky., sanitation cost control spe- 
cialist, beginning in the East in Jan- 
uary, 1955, it was announced by Mohe 
H. Solworth, president. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Oct. 9-1l—New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade, Inc.; Hotel Berke- 
ley-Carteret, Asbury Park, N.J.; sec., 
Michael Herzog, 104 Lillie St., New- 
ark 8. 

Oct. 10-12—National Pretzel Bak- 
ers Institute; Hotel Commodore, 
New York; Sec., Alex Tisdale, Cher- 
ry Lane Farm, Star Route, Potts- 
town, Pa. 

Oct. 12-14—National Assn. of Bak- 
ery Sanitarians; Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago; sec., Jas. V. Cawley, 855 Ave. 
of the Americas, New York 

Oct. 13-15—National Bakery Sup- 
pliers Assn.; Blackstone Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., Philip W. Orth, Jr., 304 
E. Florida St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Oct. 15-16—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee; Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 16-20— American Bakers 
Assn., Sherman Hotel, Chicago; sec., 
Harold Fiedler, Room 1558, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 

Oct. 17—Bakery Equipment Mfrs. 
Assn., Sherman Hotel, Chicago, IIl.; 
sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Nov. 1—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
Inc.; Hotel Statler, Hartford, Conn.; 
sec., Charles Barr, 584 Campbell 
Ave., West Haven 16, Conn. 

Nov. 14-15—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Statler, Boston; sec., 
Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter St., 
Boston 16, Mass. 


1955 
Jan. 16-18 — Pennsylvania Bakers 


_ Assn.; William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 


burgh, Pa.; sec., Theo Staab, 5700 
North Broad St., Philadelphia. 


Jan. 22-24—Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Deshler - Hilton Hotel, Columbus, 





MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Louis Garttner, chairman of the 
board, Gardner Baking Co., Madison, 
Wis., was guest of honor at a sur- 
prise party held at the Monterey 
Hotel in Janesville, Wis., in observ- 
ance of the 25th anniversary of the 
purchase of Colvin’s Baking Co., of 
Janesville by Gardner in 1929. 


E. Robert Vogt, an executive of the 
Ward Baking Co., has been e!ected 
president of the Young Executives in 
Sales Club of New York. 


E. R. Durrer, president, Givaudan 
Corp. and its associate companies, 
Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc., Givaudan 
Flavors, Inc., and Sindar Corp., has 
completed a three-month stay abroad, 
visiting Givaudan factories in Switz- 
erland and France. 


Elmer D. Morgan, Williams Baking 
Co., Scranton, Pa., has been awarded 
$100 as a fourth award in a national 
arc welding competition sponsored by 
the James F. Lincoln Arc Welding 
Foundation. Mr. Morgan described 
the welded construction of six auto- 
matic bread pan cooling conveyors. 
The amount saved by welding them 
in the bakery instead of outside was 
an estimated $4,000. Carl S. Volimer- 


hausen, owner of Vollmerhausen Bak- 
eries, Ecorse, Michigan, described re- 
pairs to a revolving tray oven for 
which he received $25. 


Don F. Copell, vice president, 
Wagner Baking Corp., Brooklyn, was 
guest speaker at a meeting of the 
Foremen’s Club of Toledo, Ohio. He 
discussed “Don’t Work MHarder— 
Work Smarter.” 


Harvey J. Patterson, vice president 
and bakery division representative 
for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., was among 
the speakers at the Virginia Bakers’ 
Council eighth annual fall conference 
in Natural Bridge, Va. recently. He 
spoke on the subject of the miller- 
baker team and touched on the prob- 
lems of wheat surplus and future 
wheat markets. 


Mrs. Henry S. French, director of 
the testing kitchen, Wheat Flour 
Institute, Chicago, has resigned. She 
has been succeeded by Miss Rita 
Winkates, formerly with the Evap- 
crated Milk Assn., Chicago. Miss 
Winkates received her B. S. degree 
in home economics from Mundelein 
College in 1947. Mrs. French’s hus- 
band is assistant manager of The 
American Baker’s Chicago office. 
fice. 


Ohio; sec., Roy Ferguson, Seneca 
Hotel, Columbus. 


Jan. 30-Feb. 1—Potomac States 
Bakers Assn., Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore, Md.; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 


Feb. 6-8—Tri-State Bakers Assn.; 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, Jr., 624 Gravier St., 
New Orleans 12, La. 


March 4-5—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Comm.; Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill; sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17. 


March 6—Bakery Equipment 
Mfrs. Assn.; Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill.; sec., Raymond J. Wal- 
ter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 17. 


March 17-10—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers; Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill; sec., Victor E. 
Marx, 1354 LaSalle-Wacker Bldg., 121 
W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 


Mar. 13-15—New York State Assn. 
of Manufacturing Retail Bakers, Inc.; 
Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse, N. Y.; Gen. 
Chmn., John McNamara, 118 E. Fay- 
ette St., Syracuse 2, N. Y. 


April 14-16— Southern Bakers 
Assn.; Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., E. P. Cline, 7083 Hen- 
ry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 8, Ga. 


April 17-18—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; Albany Hotel, Denver, 
Colo.; sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 
871, Denver 1, Colo. 


April 17-19—Texas Bakers Assn.; 
San Antonio; Sec., Nell DeLancy, 


1316 W. Twohig St., 
Texas. 

April 26-27—Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia; Sec., Phil Seitz, P.O. Box 
518, Montrose, Cal. 

April 18-20—P acific Northwest 
Bakers Conference; Multnomah Ho- 
tel, Portland, Ore.; sec., Roger Wil- 
liams, 1138 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 

April 24-27 — Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, Sans Souci Ho- 
tel, Miami Beach, Fla.; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 735 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago 13, Ill. 

May 9-10—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; Radisson Hotel, Minne- 
apolis; sec., J. M. Long, 623 Four- 
teenth Ave. S.E., Minneapolis 14, 
Minn. 


June 4-6—Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Bedford Springs Hotel, Bed- 
ford, Pa.; sec., Theo Staab, 5700 N. 
Broad St., Philadelphia. 


June 11-13—Bakers Assn. of the 
Carolinas; Ocean Forest Hotel, Myr- 
tle Beach, S. C.; Sec., Louise Skill- 
man, 2608 Portland Ave., Charlotte, 
N. C. 


June 20-22—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn., the Cavalier Hotel, Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 
16 McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 


Oct. 1-6—Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion (American Bakers Assn., Bakery 
Equipment Manufacturers Assn.), At- 
lantic City, N. J.; Sec., Harold Fied- 
ler, American Bakers Assn., 20 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 


Oct. 6-8—Natl. Bakery Suppliers 
Assn.; Shelburne Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N.J.; sec., Philip W. Orth, Jr., 
304 E. Florida St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


San Angelo, 








Continental Plans 
Oklahoma Addition 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Con- 
tinental Baking Co. has let a $300,- 
000 contract for an addition which 
will nearly double its Oklahoma City 
plant and make it one of the largest 
bakeries in the southwest. 

The contract was awarded to 
Charles T. Hughes Construction Co., 
Ok'ahoma City. Wright & Selby are 
the architects. 

The two-story structure will be 
built on the east side of the present 
plant at 10 W. Washington. It will 
add 40,000 sq. ft. of floor space, bring- 
ing the total bakery area to 100,000 
sq. ft. 

The construction is expected to 
take six to eight months. 


DEATHS 


Joseph Hexter, 67, former presi- 
dent of the Columbia Baking Co., At- 
lanta, died Sept. 26 in New York. He 
had retired from the baking company 
position last March because of ill 
health. Mr. Hexter had served as 
a director of the American Bakers 
Assn., and in 1942 was president of 
the Southern Bakers Assn. During 
World War IT he served on the. bak- 
ing industry wartime advisory com- 
mittee. Surviving are his widow, 
Georgia, two sons, Berman and 
Julian, a sister and two grandchild- 
ren. 
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SBA CONFERENCE 


(Continued from page 13) 





To produce good qualities in a cake, 
a baker must know his ingredients 
and how to vary them. Many cakes 
contain excess flour, he said, with dry 
eating qualities, toughness, and a 
bready texture. The baker should 
watch the amount of water he uses 
in a cake, he said, since this tends 
to regulate the eating quality. 

Following a good formula and using 
quality ingredients will lead to the 
production of a good cake. A baker, 
Mr. Pickens says, must have the 
courage to make a good product and 
set the price later. 

Raymond T. Bohn, Sugar Informa- 
tion, Inc., New York, told the story 
of sugar in modern bread production. 
Sugar, he said, is as basic to bread 
as flour and second in quantity among 
the ingredients used in bread. Either 
cane sugar or beet sugar is the lowest 
cost sweetener. It never varies in 
quality, is a pure chemical compound 
and does not deteriorate. 

Some of the qualities demanded by 


consumers of baked goods are as 
follows: Freshness, eating quality, 
keeping quality, flavor, and good 
taste. 


The use of sugar in a product is 
necessary to secure the qualities said 
Mr. Bohn, and listed several functions 
of sugar in baked goods. They are: 
1. Supplies food for yeast and fer- 
mentation, 2. Increases fermentation 
tolerance, 3. Develops appetizing 
crust color, 4. Provides sweetness and 
flavor, 5. Controls baking time, 6. 
Improves softness and keeping quali- 
ties. 

A panel discussion on bakery sani- 
tation was presented by the following: 
Keith A. Fitch, Orkin Institute of 
Industrial Sanitation, At'anta, Ga., 
chairman; Lloyd J. Salathe, Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, New Orleans, 
La.; and Stanley A. McHugh, Ameri- 
can Bakeries Co., Atlanta, Ga. Lead- 
ing off the discussion, Mr. Fitch said 
that over and above the legal re- 
quirements, the biggest reason for 
paying attention to sanitation lies in 
cost considerations. The cost of sani- 
tation for each man for a year is esti- 
mated at $198 in a medium size plant. 
It takes one clean up man for each 
five production men, or 142% of the 
total gross sales appear to go into 
sanitation costs. The lack of an order- 
ly program of sanitation often leads 
to greater costs. 

Mr. Fitch recommended four points 
a baker should consider in his sani- 
tation problems. They are organiza- 
tion, training and supervision, study 
of equipment for sanitary measures, 
adherence to standards of Baking In- 
dustry Sanitation Standards Commit- 
tee when buying equipment. 

Mr. Sa'athe said that the trend 
seemed to be toward wet cleaning in 
a baker’s sanitation program. By 
using water and detergents or sol- 
vents and mineral spirits, a better 
job and often a more efficient one can 
be done, Mr. Salathe said. The wet 
cleaning program requires no extra 
help. In fact, he said, most bakeries 
spend enough money for sanitation, 
but do not get the desired results. 
He recommended specifically that 
bread mixers be wet washed. 

Mr. McHugh, speaking from his 
experience as a baker, said that sani- 
tation is directly related to quality 
control. Sanitation is just good busi- 
ness, he said, which will pay big divi- 
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dends. Sanitation will keep employees 
better satisfied, customers wi | be re- 
assured, and better quality and bigger 
sales will be achieved. In his own 
plant, sanitation is a direct responsi- 
bility of the plant manager. A formal 
program is set up and periodic check 
up is made from the home office to 
see that sanitation standards are be- 
ing adhered to. 


Bulk Handling Discussed 


The bulk handling of flour, unlike 
bread slicing, insures immediate ac- 
tual savings of ingredient handling 
and, as such, particularly in the pres- 
ent status of industry problems, de- 
sérves very serious consideration by 
all segments of the industry, Ralph S. 
Herman, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, said. 

“From an engineering standpoint, it 
is now thoroughly practical to move 
flour around as one pipes water. From 
casual consideration, the bulk han- 
dling of flour seems like a very simple 
matter. It is not, however, a field 
for the amateur, since experience has 
shown that the layout of bulk flour 
handling equipment necessitates en- 
gineering niceties. Each individual in- 
plant installation poses a varying 
problem. The design of bulk transport 
equipment, in turn, requires special- 
ized know-how,” he emphasized. 

Among the variables that must be 
considered are plant location as well 
as, of course, bakery equipment and 
capacity and space availability in the 
plant itself, the speaker said. He first 
reviewed systems currently available 
for inplant storage of bulk flour. 

In assembling estimated annual 
charges, including interest on invest- 
ment, license fee, insurance, driver 
expense, garage costs, supervision, 
gasoline, oil, tires, lubrication, repairs 
and maintenance, and depreciation, 
the anticipated cost of operation 
would work out to an approximate 
daily cost of $56.94 for the 100 miles 
or .07.2¢ per cwt. for an average 
daily delivery throughout 300 days 
of the year of 800 cwt. of flour, Mr. 
Herman said. If local regulations 
necessitate supplying more than one 
man to each truck, or if local load 
weight restrictions would prohibit an 
average load of 400 cwt., these esti- 
mated costs would naturally be in- 
creased, he said. 

“There is little possibility of con- 
densation in transit if the flour is 
tempered prior to bulk loading,” Mr. 
Herman said. One would expect some 
evidence of upper-surface condensa- 
tion in 93° F. flour, fresh from the 
rolls, were pumped into a cold Air- 
slide car. Flour handled in bulk norm- 
ally undergoes considerable aeration 
prior to usage, and a substantial 
number of firms have for many years 
successfully converted Tote-binned 
flour within from one day to several 
weeks following milling.” 

It is expected that the bulk han- 
dling of flour will encourage bakeries 
to maintain a lower inventory posi- 
tion on flour than is normally con- 
sidered good practice with sacked 
shipments. 

Of course, the big punch-line for 
bakery management is the question, 
“How much will it cost us to equip 
ourselves for handling flour in bulk 
and how long will it take us to write 
off the capital investment?” An ex- 
perienced engineer can_ estimate, 
within a reasonable degree of ac- 
curacy, both the material and instal- 
lation costs; but no one can specifi- 
cally pre-determine the net savings 
through such an installation, since 
many of the factors that can con- 


tribute are intangibie and will differ 
with each bakery installation and lo- 
cation, the speaker said. Experience, 
however, has shown that, in general, 
the gross savings at the present time 
should amount to, roughly, 20¢ per 
cwt. The savings on sacks will con- 
tribute at least 11¢ of this amount. 
A further savings in flour wastage, 
predicated on current values, will ap- 
proximate 14%¢ per cwt. Additional 
savings can be expected from a ma- 
terial reduction in car unloading 
costs, the elimination of broken bags, 
the lower cost of warehousing the 
flour, the possibility of substantial in- 
ventory savings, greatly improved 
plant sanitation, with materially low- 
ered housekeeping costs, and an im- 
mediate stabilization of dough-absorp- 
tion levels because of greatly im- 
proved uniformity of the moisture 
level of the flour when put into pro- 
duction. 
Holding Price Line Urged 

Martin Eisenstaedt, American 
Stores Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
warned bakers against raising prices 
further. He admitted that bakers are 
caught in a price squeeze, but said 
that competition is so keen for the 
food dollar that bakers might price 
themselves right out of the market. 

Mr. Eisenstaedt to'd the production 
men present that instead of raising 
prices, they might consider the in- 
stallation of machinery to cut pro- 
duction costs. Mr. Eisenstaedt spoke 
on the subject, “Automatic Equip- 
ment—lIts Operation for Profit.”” The 
production man’s job, he said, is to 
use quality ingredients and turn them 
into quality products at the lowest 
possible cost. 

A report on icings, “How to Select, 
Prepare and Apply Them,” was given 
by Myron P. Sadler, Basic Foods 
Sales Corp., Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Sadler 
urged that more study and attention 
be given to icings and fillings. Icings, 
he said, must do a double job. They 
must make the bakery product so 
appealing that a housewife will be 
attracted to buy it; also, they must 
be delectable. In other words, a bak- 
er must strive to make his baked 
goods so tempting and appetizing 
that they virtually sell themselves. 
“And most important—that they re- 
sell themselves to the most critical 
taste panel of all—the family dinner 
table, when appraised,” he said. 


Brew Fermentation 


The final presentation on the pro- 
gram was a discussion by a panel on 
“Continuous and Brew Fermentation 
Methods Using Conventional Make- 
up Equipment.” The panel chairman 
was J. E. Mapes, Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., New York, N.Y.; William A. 
Richards, the Brolite Co., Minneapo- 
lis, Minn.; and Andrus F. Reising, 
Sunrise Bakery, Inc., New Orleans, 
La. 

Mr. Mapes presented the _ back- 
ground on brew fermentation. Many 
old timers, he said, have used a type 
of brew fermentation to make what 
is known as batter sponges for pro- 
ducing bread in a hurry, and while 
basically it is about the same as a 
liquid ferment, there is an amount 
of flour used in batter sponges. The 
theory is that a liquid sponge will 
ferment much more rapidly and pro- 
duce a better tasting and better keep- 
ing loaf of bread than a fast, no-time 
straight dough. Most bakers use this 
method only when they.are in a hur- 
ry to get bread, but, as stated before, 
it is a system similar to brew fer- 
mentation. 
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Several wide -awake production 
men, learning about the brew meth- 
od of continuous processing, did some 
experimenting with brews more than 
three years ago, which were take- 
offs of the John Baker process. Some 
of the early experimenters with this 
method came up with good saleable 
bread, made with conventional equip- 
ment, he said. 

“There are at present several in- 
stallations,” said Mr. Mapes, “func- 
tioning on a daily basis on a small 
percentage of the plant output, pro- 
ducing a very good loaf of bread with 
few exceptions, using the single 
batch brew method. One of the pzob- 
lems that seems to prevail has been 
partly due to a lack of proper con- 
trol and stability, causing a poor in- 
terior loaf characteristic. This batch 
method is also the basis for the con- 
tinuous production of bread as advo- 
cated by J. C. Baker and his dough 
maker process. 

“The basis of the batch fermenta- 
tion method is strictly yeast, sugar 
and water, although in the final 
analysis yeast nutrients are used to 
encourage more rapid fermentation. 
They also have found fhat an amount 
of salt, up to 14%%, has a stabilizing 
effect on this particular brew. All 
other ingredients are thrown into the 
mixer with this fermented brew and 
made into a straight dough, and in 
the continuous process, of course, it 
is On a pre-mix through a developer 
and depositing it direct’'y into the 
pan; but in the batch-type conven- 
tional make of the dough, after be- 
ing mixed, is allowed to ferment for a 
period of about 45 minutes and then 
made up in the usual manner on reg- 
ular bakery makeup equipment. 

“More recently the milk people de- 
voted considerable time and effort in 
advocating a system in which quanti- 
ties of powdered milk were used in 
the brew, and it was claimed for this 
particular method that it added 
greater stability to the brew and, in 
so doing, permitted large batches of 
fermented brew to be held over and 
used as desired in the production of 
bread and other bakery merchandise. 


Milk Useful in Brew 

“Whi'e there is a divergence of 
opinion on those in the industry with 
the milk people on their contention 
that 6% milk is essential in the 
brew, we do have facts to prove that 
a quantity of milk in the brew defin- 
itely adds stability and keeping quali- 
ties to the brew that enables it to 
be held over a period of time provid- 
ing proper controls are used in the 
process. 

“It is quite essential, to our way 
of thinking, that the brew—after fer- 
ment—be brought to a cool tempera- 
ture—in the forties. This will give 
proper control of dough tempera- 
tures; avoid further yeast activity; 
and avoid increased growth of bac- 
teria and a change in the pH. It also 
is quite necessary that the brew not 
be cooled too rapidly as it can have 
an adverse effect on the yeast cells 
present in the brew. It should take 
from two to four hours to cool the 
brew, although where a very small 
change is to be made in temperature 
and the brew used immediately, the 
heat exchanger can be used quite 
suecessfully. 

“While we know from published 
statements that sugar is an essential 
requirement for fermentation, we also 
know that fermentation is dependent 
on the quality of sugar and the rate 
of feeding. As a consequence, experi- 

(Continued on page 58) 
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BAKING 


HELPS 





Baking Publications: 


BAKING SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 

By E. J. Pyler, and staff of Siebel Institute of Technology 
In two volumes of over 800 pages. Five sections devoted to 1—Scien- 
tific facts on basic physical chemistry of baking; 2—detailed infor- 
mation on flours, sugars, syrups, shortenings, milk products, egg 
products, water and salt; 3—discussion of the modern principles 
of dough mixing, fermentation, make-up, baking, rye bread produc- 
tion, bread-staling and testing methods; 4—cake baking with de- 
tails on ingredients, flavor, techniques and miscellaneous bakery 
products; 5—bakery equipment of all kinds. A good source of refer- 
ence for the bakery production man, baking chemist, cereal chemist. 
Well recommended by authorities in the field............... $15.00 


SCIENCE AND PRACTICES OF BREADS AND 

ROLLS MANUFACTURE By John C. Summers 
Mr. Summers is manager of the Oklahoma School of Bakir:g, for- 
merly with the Baking School of Dunwoody Industrial Institute. A 
splendid guide to practical bakers. ..........cccsccccscscccces $3.75 


BAKERY MATERIALS AND METHODS By Albert R. Daniel 


500 pages of sound information covering bread and cake produc- 
NN sae di chose acca ea are ot Amis ac ip ieee an eben has ahs Suara nae $5.00 


BASIC SCIENCE FOR BAKERY STUDENTS 
By P. 8S. Jewell, H. Mulholland and S. F. Everiss 
A new book, in which is explained the principles of chemistry, physics 
and biology upon which the practical operations of the bakery trade 
are based. Theory and practice combined, with experiments suggested 
for student to check up on the theory. An appendix for teachers, ex- 
plaining use of the instruments and making of necessary solutions. 


THE BAKERY TRADE AS A CAREER By Albert R. Daniel 
For students and bakers who wish to become master craftsmen. 
A. R. Daniel has written many accepted books for the baking in- 
NE air en sedan ce dab eeeates bs0e0s do weteaseanel $2.00 


MODERN BAKERY MANAGEMENT By F. Boreham 
New, 1954. Of exceptional value in successful bakery management. 
Of assistance before, during and after training and as a guide and 
reference for the established bakery manager ................ $1.50 


BREADMAKING—ITS PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE (3rd edition) 

By Edmund B. Bennion 
An Oxford University Press book, dealing with the production of 
bread in plant bakeries. Bread recipes are given. Revised sections 
on fermentation, hydrogen concentration and colloidal formation of 
dough. Chapters on machinery and ovens are extended to include 
chapters on bakery construction, air condition, bakery organization, 
costs, etc. The author is British and his treatment of the subject 
CSc cnicesceeevebesce<cracno sata’ $6.75 


VIENNA BREAD—and Continental Breads de luxe 
By Victor F. A. Richter 
Full details and clear instructions for the making of all kinds of 
Vienna, French and Continental Fancy Breads, Rolls, Fermented 
Pastries and Specialties De Luxe. Fully Illustrated art paper, cloth 
GEE sc kGds oc n 60ers cewasends saws ee ene cesae-speeoewaeueees $4.50 


PASTRIES (Revised 2d edition) By “Nirvana” 
Promises to be even more popular than the first edition. Chapters on 
raised pies and Cornish pastries; miscellaneous recipes for flapjacks, 
butter crunch, othellos, oven pancakes, etc. Fully illustrated, on art 
paper, and stoutly bound in leather cloth. Valuable reference book 
for confectioners and pastry COOKS. ..........cccccscccccccecs $5.00 


MANNA (Revised 2d edition) By Walter T. Banfield 
Over 500 pages. A comprehensive treatise on bread manufacture. 
Includes all classes of bread, including dietetic and fancy breads. 
Deals with processes in use, also gives details of specific faults in 
eg Se ee a rr ee ee rennet yen ere ere $6.50 


EXHIBITION GOODS By L. O. Smith 
Bakers hoping to gain publicity and increased trade by entering cake 
exhibitions will benefit by this work which tells how to produce the 
baked goods judges are looking for...........-...+eeeeceeeee $7.00 
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PIE MARCHES ON By Monroe Boston Strause 


Step-by-step details in producing pies of the very highest quality are 
included in this 328-page book. Formulas for 82 different pies are 
included, with several variations of some..................... $5.00 


COMMERCIAL CAKE DECORATION By “Nirvana” 


Practical and most of the designs can be reproduced very quickly. 
A great assistance to the worker in sugar. 3d edition, with new ideas 
I Rhone aa ican atau ai Be wena vie es maiko nmecee es $2.50 


DECORATED CAKES & CONFECTIONERY By “Nirvana” 
This new work opens up a wide field for all who are interested in 
cake decorating. Supplies designs and procedure for a wide variety 
of decorated confectionery, such as Torten, Gateaux, Short Bread, 
Simnel Cakes, show pieces and Easter Eggs. Fifteen Chapters, 130 
illustrations 


UP-TO-DATE CONFECTIONERY By Albert R. Daniel 


Revised 2d Edition. Fully illustrated with over 100 art plates. Very 
II ois cS aa ein eis erejainvianeleCisivie = asda S aclemomted $8.00 


THE REASON WHY By Albert R. Daniel 
Practical answers to everyday bakeshop questions. Third edition 


of this popular reference book for students. Revised in light of use- 
le I NS I 09.) a's odin ining sa eaWabe bolas aueeee wre $1.00 


MORE REASONS WHY By Albert R. Daniel 
A second revised edition of this companion volume to “The Reason 
Why.” To those just entering the Bakery Trade, it is essential they 
should know why this or that is done, or happens, or is not done, or 
does not happen. This book, with “The Reason Why,” provides an 
excellent source of valuable and useful information. .......... $1.00 


SELLING SENSE FOR THE ROUTE SALESMAN 


By Fred De Armond 
A new publication written especially for the route salesman and 
managers interested in this method of distribution............ $3.50 


DUTIES OF A BREAD SALES SUPERVISOR By E. J. Sperry 


A valuable textbook for bread sales supervisors, managers and 
owners. Sections on interviewing prospective salesmen, record keep- 
ing, advertising......... Initial copies $20.00; additional copies $4.41 


ADVANCED PIPING AND CAKE DESIGN By “Nirvana” 


Designed for the baker who wishes to expand his creative designing 
and master a classic technique, this 135-page Ulustrated volume con- 
tains chapters on lettering and design... 


THE COMPLETE PATISSERIE 


Another volume dealing with European pastry delicacies, this work 
contains almost 1500 formulas, with sections on yeast cakes, 
meringues, and pastries in addition to confectionery.......... $10.00 


BAKERS DICTIONARY By Albert R. Daniel 


With supplement by J. H. Macadam. The first dictionary for the 
I ON Soo an oieiaccdsteupdindecee cb ensoedeeneer $3.00 


Service Publications of The American Baker: 


THE BAKESHOP TROUBLE SHOOTER By A. J. Vander Voort 
One of the classic publications for the baker, prepared by an expert 
in his field, now in its third printing. An invaluable aid in solving 
production problems almost as rapidly as they occur........... $1.00 

THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Cakes and Pastries 
Another book by A. J. Vander Voort, and a handy source of up-to- 
date and practical formulas on the production of cakes and pastries 
with which the baker can increase sales and improve his products’ 
I Siok we osteo 5 bo Gs bas oso po sab cnisitns cata snuwesiccwseeon $1.00 

THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Breads, Rolls and Cookies 


Companion book to the Bakeshop Formula Book—Cakes and Pas- 
tries. The title and Mr. Vander Voort’s treatment of the subject. 
recommend it to bakers, large and small..................... $1.00 


Reader Service Department 
The American Baker 
250! Wayzata Blvd. 
Minneapolis 5, Minn. 
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“Gread is the 
Staff of Lite” 
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KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 


For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours 


"Golden loaf: 


NANT 6 HOYT COMPANY 
s cC#tTrvy , MINNBSBOTA 
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SBA CONFERENCE 


(Continued from page 56) 





ments were conducted as to the prop- 
er amount of sugar needed in the 
brew. Quantities from 42% to as high 
as 6% have been tested and different 
rates of feeding also have been tested. 
It is our conclusion that aproximately 
3% of sugar is adequate to give 
plenty of yeast activity and create 
proper fermented characteristics in 
the brew, and while one prolongs 
yeast activity by adding sugar at one 
hour intervals, there is no apparent 
necessity for doing this since brews 
made with sugar fed at different in- 
tervals do not seem to react any dif- 
ferently than those made in which 
the sugar is all placed in the brew at 
the start of fermentation. 

“Varying amounts of milk also 
have been used, and it is our belief 
that from 3 to 4% of milk in the 
brew gives the best results. The bal- 
ance of 6% can be used in the dough 
side. 

“Salt seems to have a great effect 
on the brew in its ability to vary the 
final pH of the brew and to control, 
as it does in a sponge, the yeast ac- 
tivity. With the full quantity of salt, 
yeast gas production is held at a min- 
imum rate while with lesser amounts 
of salt the activity increases. One 
percent of salt in the brew gives bet- 
ter results than do the full amounts 

the balance of the salt being used 
in the dough. 

“In the brew methods in which 
milk is not used in the brew, the full 
quantity of yeast, normally 3%, is 
used in the ferment and it has not 
been found necessary to add addition- 
al yeast on the dough side. However, 
in the milk brew process it has been 
found an advantage to use part of the 
3% of yeast in the dough side in or- 
der to accelerate the pan proof time.” 

Mr. Richards, next speaker on the 
panel, discussed the proper use of 
yeast food and oxidizing agents, as 
we'l as methods of properly control- 
ling the pH in the brew fermentation 
methods. A pH of 7 is neutral, he 
said, and lower than 7 is acid. The 
lower the pH, the higher the acidity. 
Ferments using milk range from 4.2 
to 5.2 pH. He disclosed the pH figures 
on two ferments, the first one using 
milk. After one hour, the pH of the 
ferment using milk was 5.3; two 
hours, 5.2; three hours, 5.2; four 
hours, 5; 5 hours, 4.9; 24 hours, 4.82. 

On a ferment using calcium car- 
bonate, after one hour the pH was 
3.3; two hours, 3.2; three hours, 3.2; 
four hours, 3.3; five hours, 3.3, and 
24 hours, 3.7. 

Mr. Richards warned that occasion- 
ally in bread produced by the brew 
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fermentation method, flavor changes 
abruptly for the worse after three 
days. He suggested that three loaves 
be put aside from each production. A 
loaf should be opened each day for 
three days after the production to 
make sure that the bread is all right. 

Mr. Reising, who has used the brew 
fermentation method in his plant, 
started by making mostly French 
bread with it. He was successful at 
first, but experiments showed that he 
was not using enough sugar. He 
boosted the sugar from 2% to 3% 
and the results were favorable. He 
says his French bread now has a 








BAKERY FLOURS 
UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE, MILLED TO 
FIT UP-TO-DATE SHOP SCHEDULES 

BRANDS 
VICTOR - EIDERDOWN - CHAMPION 
FLUFFYDOWN - DOWNYLIGHT 


CRETE MILLS - CRETE, NEBRASKA 


















FINE FLOURS - CORN PRODUCTS 








Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 














Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER MILLING Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 








DAVID HARUM 
BAKERS FLOUR 
From Nebraska’s 
Choice Winter Wheat 


LEXINGTON MILL & ELEV. CO. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 











"THE largest and most modern flour mill 


and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 


storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
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and wareh in the c 


t milling wheat sections of Montana, 


Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTILE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORK CITY 
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‘The Choice of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 








Soft Wheat Flours 


For Fine 
CAKES 
PASTRIES 
CRACKERS 
COOKIES 


J. ALLEN SMITH & CO., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENN. 








Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN +ie COLORADO 








DESENDORF, Inc. 


CLEARS, PATENTS, MILLFEEDS, 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


Victor 2998 TWX K C 128 
810 Victor Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 








Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 





Emphatically Independent 
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superior flavor and a crisper crust, 
and does not dry out as quickly. 

In adapting the brew process to 
pan breads, he used ordinary formu- 
las. He uses the batch methods, with 
a barrel for fermenting. The tem- 
perature is at 85 degrees and dry 
yeast is used in the brew. The dough 
requires additional mixing time but 
the brew is not as susceptible to the 
temperature variations as the sponge 
or straight dough method. For the 
process, the machining qualities are 
good, mixing time is less than nor- 
mal, baking qualities are good, flavor 
is excellent and interior character- 
istics of the bread are as good as 
normal. 

Retail Session 


A record attendance of 150 marked 
the retail bakers special session held 
Sept. 26 as part of the production 
conference. This interest, officers of 
the SBA said, virtually assures that 
the retail bakers session will be an 
annual feature of the production con- 
ference. 

A lineup of highly rated speakers 
covered an extensive list of sales 
and production problems with the 
bakers present. The meeting was 
called to order by the conference 
chairman, Mr. Stroupe. Vaughan Vin- 
cent, Vincent’s Bakery, Eastpoint, 
Ga., delivered the invocation. Words 
of welcome were heard from Sanford 
V. Epps, H. H. Claussen’s Sons, Inc., 
Augusta, Ga., president of the South- 
ern Bakers Assn. The Session chair- 
man was Guy E. Wyrick, Procter & 
Gamble, Atlanta, Ga. 


Annual Banquet a Feature 


The annual banquet, held the eve- 
ning of Sept. 27 in the Exhibition 
Hall of the Biltmore, was attended 
by close to 300. W. Hugh Adcock, 
Corn Products Sales Co., Atlanta, 
Ga., was the master of ceremonies. 
Dr. Harvey C. Hahn, Dayton, Ohio, 
was keynoter. During the evening, 
James E. Stroupe, Atlanta, Ga., who 
was chairman of the convention, and 
who will return at the end of the 
year as president of the Southern 
Bakers Allied Assn., was awarded a 
plaque on behalf of the allied associ- 
ation. The presentation was made by 
Jack Lanum, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Stroupe in turn 
was presented a watch on behalf of 
the Southern Bakers Assn. by San- 
ford V. Epps, H. H. Claussen’s Sons, 
Inc., Augusta, Ga., SBA president. 

At the luncheon, sponsored by the 
SBA Allied Assn., William F. Thie, 
Virginia Bakery, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
was the speaker. He called attention 
to the importance of the retail bak- 
ing industry and urged that every ef- 
fort be made to improve bakery prod- 
ucts. 
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GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 4 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS By 











NEW SPOKANE Milt ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S MOST MODERN 


MILLS AT SPOKANE WENATCHEE - RITZVILLE PORTLAND 














Unitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 


// 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 


COOKIE KIN G—cookie and doughnut flour 


R KING —cracker sponge flour 


CRACKE 


GRAHAM KING 
KIN G—low viscosity flour 


100% soft wheat graham 


PASTRY 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-FVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 


WESTERN STAR, 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


* It is wise to start 
your doughs right 
with the top qual- 


ity of these STAR 
flours. 




















If interested in Associated Mills Econo-flo bulk 
storage and handling equipment for your bakery, 
* we would like to suggest that you discuss Econo- 
flo with your local Western Star Mill representa- 
tive or write direct to the Western Star Mill Co. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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Help Yourself to Health! 


(Continued 


MANAGEMENT FOR PROFIT 


on page 51) 





hold in bakeries. Few can quarrel 
with the fact that it costs money 
to keep a shop clean. What is less 
understood, however, is the need for 
close cooperation between shop and 
cleaning department. If the bakers 
carelessly blow dusting flour into all 
corners of the plant when cleaning 
equipment, the janitors will face an 
endless task. Not only will the mess 
be hard to clean, but it will be 
tracked into departments far from 
the production area. Each section 
of the plant should have brooms on 
wall brackets, easily accessible, so 
that each crew can sweep up flour 
before it can be found fouling up 
casters and shoes on the shipping 
room floor. 

Wherever possible mixers and bak- 
ers should clean dough pieces from 
their equipment when production is 
finished, rather than waiting for it 
to grew as hard as cement. In many 
mixers a small amount of water is 
run into mixers after the last dough 
and allowed to splash about with 
the mixer arms running. This enables 
the mixer to clean his machine while 
busy at some other task. After 20 
minutes or so he can empty the mixer 
and spray the metal lightly with oil 
to prevent rusting. 

If floors are swept frequently, of 
course, the task of maintenance is 
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NATIONAL PARK, ARKANSAS 


Health and happiness are al- 
ways in season—and there’s no 
better place to give them a boost 
than Hot Springs! 

A staff of expert attendants is 
maintained in the —— — 
Bath Department, Under their 
skilled treatment, you will find 
glowing health and contentment 
replace aches, tension and wor- 
ries. 

And remember, our Bath House 
is operated in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by the 
National Park Service of the 
U. S. Government’s Department 


of the Interior. 
3 ESTIC 
HOTEL 
APARTMENTS 


BATHS «© COTTAGES 


Excelient outdoor 

recreational and sports 

facilities are main 

tained for the excle 

sive use of Majestic 
oe 
















minimized. Trash barrels should be 





brightly painted and placed in con- 
venient positions to enable the baker 
at work to dispose of bags and wrap- 
pings without undue effort. The clean- 
ing crew should have a written sched- 
ule for emptying such barrels, just 
as they should have an itemized time 


Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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La Grange Flours 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, 
remain the same high standard, dependable 
flours that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the three quarters of 
a century and more of their operation. 








This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


You can depend 
on LA GRANGE 
FLOUR S 









Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


: > Se 
_ WALL=ROGALSKY MILLING CO. 


* MEPHERSON, KANSAS + 











list for all their daily and weekly 
jobs. Only by such careful super- 
vision can the manager reduce the 
cost of janitor labor. 

Other items of shop expense that 
the manager should heed regularly 
appear in the cost report as steam 
fuel, oven fuel and light and power. 
In a sense, these expenses are blood 
relations, for they all get out of 
hand in the poorly scheduled plant. 

If there are long, unplanned in- 
tervals in the daily production flow, 
then the proof box, the ovens and 
the conveyor belts are empty too 
often, consuming steam, fuel and 
power, while lights burn over an 
idle plant. A high steam cost may 
indicate a boiler that needs cleaning, 
although it often indicates that some 
one is careless, wasting steam 
through turning on the proof box too 
early or failing to shut it down when 
production is finished. Oven fuel ex- 
pense may be excessive for the same 
reason, as well as for dirty nozzles 
or otherwise inefficient burners. Since 
lighting consumes only about 20% of 
the average power bill, a high elec- 
tricity bill may alert the baker to 
calling in an outside expert to ap- 
praise his plant needs. 

It is often said that we are not 
ruined by ignorance but rather by 
the knowledge, previously acquired, 
that we have forgotten. The bakery 
manager of today, no matter how 
alert, how energetic, cannot operate 
without the daily, monthly, yearly 
buildup of figures that tell him how 
he has done against other bakeries. 
The cost report, properly used and 
respected, can give him this per- 
spective. 





LAKE MICHIGAN 


(Continued from page 16) 





much as $10,000 a month more than 
it should have. 

“From experience we know that 
95% of all the trouble with people 
dates not from overwork but from 
idle moments,” Don F. Copell, Wag- 
ner Baking Co., Newark, N.J., said 
in his address on personnel problems. 
“The shortening of the work week 
with its increased idleness gives peo- 
ple more leisure time and a need 
for more money to pass those extra 
few hours.” 

The objectives of labor and man- 
agement coincide, Mr. Copell said. 

We all want security. We want the 
right to work continuously at fair 
and reasonable wages. 

Advancement — We want just a 
good old American chance to get on 
in the world, to go up on the ladder 
of success if we do our fair share 
without tripping over some relative 
on the way up. 

Fair Treatment—We all want to 
be treated like a decent, respectable 
human being at all times. We all 
have personal prob‘ems, temptations, 
ambitions, loves, hates, likes and dis- 
likes. We want others to recognize 
and appreciate it. 

“Where human behavior is con- 
cerned many people have not as yet 
arrived at a point where they can 
think in terms of reason and causes 
in the same way as they think of 
changes in the physical system,” Mr. 
Copell said. 

We must appreciate the fact that 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
A 
GOOD USED MIXNOGRAPH—WITH CON- 
Ss ant temperature cabinet. Contact Acme 
Evans Co., Indianapolis 9, Ind. 


ARTOFEX MIXER, 50 LB. SIZE (4 BAR- 
rel), excellent condition, $685, f.o.b. Beu- 
lah. crated. Pet-Ritz Foods, Beulah, 
Mich. 

















ONE USED HAYSSEN BREAD WRAP- 
ping machine, Flight Fed model 5-15, 


serial No. 9345, $1,500 f.0.b. Farm Bread 
Bakeries, 1200 University Ave., Bronx, 
m. Be 





MACHINERY WANTED 














v 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 


J. E. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 











HELP WANTED 
v 








MANUFACTURER’S REPRESENTATIVE 
to sell our complete tine of automatic 
defrost bakery freezers. Elliott-Williams 
Co., 3733-37 Sutherland Ave., Indianapolis 
18, Ind. 











BAKERIES FOR SALE 
v 








KESSLER’S MODERN WHOLESALE BAK- 


ery operating successfully since 1910 
Finest location southeastern Indiana. 33 
shelf Petersen oven. Equipment excellent 
condition. 10 years to pay. Proprietor’s 
death reason for selling. Write, wire or 
phone for appointment for showing. Mrs. 
George Kessler, 421 E. North St., Greens- 


burg, Indiana. 











BAKERY WANTED 
v 








BAKERIES WANTED—WE HAVE BUY- 
ers for all types of bakeries. Mail us your 
listings or inquiries. Murray Bloom, 26 
Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





in many instances the individual is 
just as little responsible for this be- 
havior as he would be for developing 
pneumonia or typhoid fever. 

In both instances he is the victim 
of circumstances in the sense that 
environment factors make him be- 


have as he does. 


Good Working Conditions—A de- 
cent place to spend one-third of our 
lives is not too much to ask of any- 
one. A dirty, disorderly bake shop is 
never an efficient one. 

Human dignity—Inside of all of us 
is an inert desire for simp’e, genuine 
human dignity. 

We want to feel that we are per- 
sonally doing a creditable job which 
contributes something worthwhile to 
the aggregate of human security— 


. health, happiness and advancement. 


“As a rule, the only time we get 
a slap on the back is when somebody 
wants us to cough up something.” 

Information about job and com- 
pany—We want to know where we 
stand. We are interested in how our 
company is doing, what its problems 
cre, and we all want to know (before 
the general public reads it in the 
papers) any news pertaining to our 
jobs or our company. 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—5,500 Cwts. Daily Capacity @ Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 2,000,000 Bus. 
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BREAD—Your Best and 
Cheapest Food 





Ain I-H flour contract protects you in many 
ways ... and one of the most important is wheat 
selection. The favorable transit position of our mills 
enables us to draw choice grain from a wide area 


without penalty. Just one more reason why it pays 


to buy I-H brands. 








THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 


1570 W. 29th Street 


KANSAS CITY, MO. LOGAN 7880-1-2-3-4 
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Your Bakery Deserves the Bet! 
THE KANSAS MILLING COMPANY 


w tat BA e 


Mills at Wichita Cherryva le and Moundridge 
CAPACITY 12,000 CWTS 





STORAGE 4,500,000 BUSHELS 
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Flour Capacity 
4,000 Sacks 


Grain Storage 
5,000,000 Bu. 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 


“The Flour of the Nation” 
=a 


Every possible safeguard guides the 
production of America’s outstanding planes. We are just as 
particular about AMERICAN FLOURS. For example, think 
of the fact that we have built wheat storage space sufficient to 
cover a full year’s milling needs. That kind of quality wheat 
supply protection is typical. That’s why it pays to BUY 
AMERICAN! 


O 
erican Flours. inc. 


G. M. ROSS, President FLEMING ROSS, Vice-President PAUL ROSS, Secretary 
T. G. McDONALD, Sales 


NEWTON, RANSAS 
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Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Minn. 


Suppliers of a Complete Line of Bakery Flours 
and Mixes to the Baking Industry 
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THE ROYALTY OF QUALITY BAKERY FLOUR 





K ING MIDAS G@ FLOUR Mitts 
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THE AMERICAN BAKER, pub- 
lished monthly, blankets the top 
20% of the baking industry which 
buys 80% of the equipment, ingredi- 
ents and supplies. Its circulation 
provides monthly personal sales 
calls in the 5 billion dollar baking 
industry, and furnishes contact with 
the people who directly or indirect- 
ly control the buying. 


With its selective paid circulation 
THE AMERICAN BAKER con- 
centrates on the large retail bakers 
and wholesalers, covering 80% of 
the baking industry buying power. 
It contains a wealth of special news 
columns and informative articles 
which arouse interest in your prod- 
uct or service. 


Continued preference for THE 
AMERICAN BAKER is evi- 
denced by a high renewal sub- 
scription rate. These features pro- 
vide advertisers consistently strong 
readership and help create prefer- 
ence for your product. Here’s a 
ready-made audience of buying 
power receptive to your advertis- 
ing message. 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving the 
Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain, Baking 
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HELPS YOUR SALESWEN fam 
MAKE THEIR CALLS 


\ 


These Features Insure Reader Interest: 


Flour Market Review — written by trained market ana- 
lysts, gives vital information for flour purchases, 
nerve center for bakery profits. Washington News — 
The Americzn Baker maintains its own Washington 
Bureau interpreting the latest news from the Capital. 
Tested Formulas—its technical editor brings expert 
advice on the baker’s problems. News Spotlight — month- 
ly baking news in a brief one-package presentation. 
- Successful Selling — and other merchandising articles 
promote profitable selling methods. Tell the Baker 
YOUR Facts Where He Gets HIS Trade Facts. 


The American Baker 





and Agricultural Chemicals 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER «+ FEEDSTUFFS 
THE AMERICAN BAKER ¢ MILLING PropUCTION 
CROPLIFE 











2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


BRANCH OFFICES: New York, Chicago, Kansas City, Toronto 
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TEA TABLE 
BIG VALYE 


If interested in pote Mills Econo-flo bulk 
storage and handling equipment for your bakery, T 4 7 he 7 a E Fea + L o U R A | L L & i 6. 
we would like to suggest that you discuss Econo- 


flo with your local Weber Mills representative ; SA Li NA, be A n SA Ss 


or write direct to the Weber Flour Mills Company. 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. "29": 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 





























MASTERPIECE = SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST ESTABLISHED 1865 
1 SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 
There's a WORLD of Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
| QUALITY in... Spring Patents 

- J NNISON Flours WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 

6 E e E General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 

z Wi Cp : Pears apmntiny e-em 

be ENNISON tic Coast ice, ° AU, uce Exchange, New 

Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. “ROCKRIVER” (CRE QODGETT’S” RYE (23. ues. 

a All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 


—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 
FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


§0) years... 


Producing fine flours for 80 years, Valier’s have grown with 
the baking industry. Backed by a tradition of quality, plus 
modern facilities and specialized experience, Valier’s cake 


MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 
CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - BELMONT - STAMINA 


SERVING THE BAKING INDUSTRY FOR 
































and cracker flours are a must in many outstanding shops. 


Come to the heart of the Buttercup wheat country 
for unsurpassed quality, car after car. 








WRITE, PHONE or WIRE 
FOR QUOTATIONS ON... 


a Cake and Cracker Flour 
for Every Purpose! 
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Colorado Food Law 


Revision Considered 


DENVER—tThe Co!orado Board of 
Health has begun preparatory work 
on possible revision of the state’s 
pure food and drug law. A commit- 
tee of prominent business and pro- 
fessional men has been appointed 
to write a new law, which will be 
presented to the next session of the 
Colorado legislature. 

Arthur Vos Jr., Macklem Baking 
Co., Denver, represents the baking 
industry on the committee. These 
facts were brought out in a short 
talk by Mr. Vos at the recent meeting 
of the board of governors of the 
Rocky Mountain Bakers Assn. held 
in the Oxford Hotel here. 

Mr. Vos asked the bakers of the 
state to cooperate by supplying him 
with suggestions in regard to their 
industry and which they consider 
should be incorporated into the new 
law. He further stated that public 
hearings will be held this fall at 
which time individuals and groups 
will have a chance to express their 
opinions on the new laws. 

During the board meeting F. L. 
Keading, Mayflower Doughnut Corp., 
Denver, was elected to fill the unex- 
pired term of Jack Jacobson on the 
board. 

The suggestion that the Rocky 
Mountain Bakers Assn. sponsor a 
convention of the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America within the next 





Gitsert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bldg. - Baltimore 0338 
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two or three years was received 
favorably. 

The 1955 convention of the Rocky 
Mountain organization was tentative- 
ly set for April 24-25. It was pointed 
out that bakery union contracts ex- 
pire May 1 and since, after that time, 
baking firms in Denver would be tied 
up with negotiations with the union 
over a new contract it was deemed 
best to hold the 1955 convention 
earlier than usual. 

Eddie Gonzales, Miller Super Mar- 
kets, Denver, and recently elected 
president of the association, presided 
at the meeting. The report of Fred 
Linsenmaier, secretary, on income 
and expenses of the recent conven- 
tion was approved. 





Andrew De Lisser 


pomestic FLQYR export 


475 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 














WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 


AIB Fall Course Has 
Predominance of Youths 


CHICAGO — Industry spokesmen 
who fear there will be no young men 
to replace them may take courage 
from the current class at the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking. Forty-six 
men are enrolled, and since their 
average age is 27 years, they may be 
regarded as being at the start of their 
careers. All of the students are high 
school graduates and several have 
college backgrounds. 

Baking science and technology, of- 
fered twice each year by the insti- 
tute school, is a five-month course 
with emphasis on theory and science. 





WABASH 2-0931-2 
E.J. BURKE & COMPANY 
FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 


855 Board of Trade Bidg. 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 








E. J. BURKE 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





October, 1954 


Production and laboratory sessions 
are experimental in nature and 
planned to illustrate the scientific 
principles taught in class sessions. 
Members of the current class who 
successfully complete their studies 
will be awarded certificates of gradu- 
ation on Dec. 17, 1954. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WORLD FOOD SHOW SET 
NEW YORK — An international 
food show, the first ever staged in 
the U.S., which will display delicacies 
and staples from countries all over 
the world, will be conducted at 
Kingsbridge Armory, New York, 
Feb. 21-27, it was announced by Im- 
ported Food Promotions, Inc., 7 Park 
Ave., sponsor of the exposition. 











JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle St. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 











THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 














H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FI_LOUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 














COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 





PHONE LD. 08 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


9 1S Beaver Street NEW YORK 59 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


an FLOUR Geates 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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| KELLY-ERICKSON CO 


Brokers 


i 
Flout 
| OMAHA. NER 








ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
on reise aot 


New York, N. Y. 





447-449 Produce Exchange 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 








New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 
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water supply 








DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 

for a whiter, brighter flour 
N-RICHMENT-A 

for uniform enrichment 





’ “Novadelox” and ‘N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


— 


lt’s rare that your public water supply fails—so rare, in fact, that you 
just naturally expect uninterrupted service. You have a right to expect the 
same dependability from your flour treatment equipment and processes. 

For that reason, the N-A Flour Service Division, an integrated manu- 
facturing, research and service group, offers a complete, single-responsibility 
flour treatment service. Equipment and materials are backed by over a 
third-of-a-century of experience, and are designed specifically for the job 
they are to do—laboratories are available to work with you and your con- 
sultants on maturing, enriching and color improvement problems—and a 
competent field organization regularly inspects:the apparatus they supply 
to help you meet emergencies, avoid troubles and enjoy continuous, 
economical operations. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISI*ON 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


NA-76 











STANEGG —egg yolks in powdered form, 
for sweet rolls, coffee cakes, doughnuts, 


cookies and partially baked goods. 


STAN-WHITE—stabilized powdered egg 
whites; for angel foods, layer cakes, cook- 
ies, icings, pie fillings, meringues, marsh- 
mallow and other toppings. 


DISTRIBUTED BY 





KANSAS CITY 5, MISSOURI 








